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THIS MONTH’S COVER: Last August a reserve infan- 
try battalion made a practice landing on Onslow Beach. 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. A_ participant, PFC 
Marius A. Rooks, of Grand Rapids. Michigan, got the 
photo shown on the cover with a Rollieflex w/Tesser F3.5 
lens and Ansco supreme film at 1/100 of a second. In 


addition, PFC Rooks gets $25.00 from the GazeTTe for 


his excellent photograph. 
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THIS MONTH AND NEXT — In their relentless 
study of tactics many Marines forget the overall 
strategy that underlines our nation’s foreign policy. 
In this issue Mr M. H. Williams presents a compre- 
hensive review of American strategy from the Revo- 
lutionary War until the present time and shows how 
the military fits into the picture. 

All aviation personnel certainly should be inter- 
ested in Maj J. M. Johnson’s recommendations in 
The MAG Needs Reorganizing on page 32. Perhaps 
you will not agree with him, but Maj Johnson has 
plenty of constructive criticism for contemplation. 

Capt Siegfried F. Lindstrom’s article The Last 
Ataman brings us the little-known story of one of 
the greatest anti-Communist fighters of all time and 
while the story is factually accurate it reads like 
fiction. 

Variety of subject matter and PFC Packwood’s 
cartoons will predominate in the December issue. 
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tude of the Navy Department nor of Marine Corps Head- 
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A Pledge to the Nation’s Fastest-Growing Audience 


Win the association of two time-honored names—I T & T and 
Capehart-Farnsworth—television makes a major advance. The vast tech- 
nical resources of I T & T are being utilized by Capehart engineers. 
I T&T research facilities round out Capehart’s own advanced labora- 
tory techniques. I T & T’s experience in electronics becomes a part of 
Capehart’s experience. Such a pooling of skills, physical equipment and 
technical integrity can have but one inevitable result: “better television 


for more people.” 
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THERE’S MORE TO TELEVISION THAN MEETS THE EYE...WHEN YOU OWN A CAPEHART 
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Origin of Expressions . . . 
Dear Sir: 

With reference to Maj Jamison’s query (A Common Lan- 
guage, GAzeTTE, September 1949) as to the origin of certain 
expressions peculiar to the U. S. Marine Corps, the following 
may throw some light on two of the more common terms: 

“Knock it off’—An adaptation of a slang term, “Knock the 
end off,” commonly used in the British Army. “To knock the 
end off” is defined as “to spoil anything.” Presumably refer- 
ence is made to anything from the top (end) of a bottle to any 
piece of military equipment. As commonly used, “knock it 
off” means to cease or desist. 

“Squared-away”—The term “The Square” is a British Army 
expression of long standing used as the slang phrase for “The 
Barrack Square,” drill or parade ground. The expression “To 
go Square Pushing” means to “walk out” or go on liberty with 
a girl. The word “Square” is used to designate correctness or 
straightforwardness. In the U. S. Naval Service the term 
“squared-away” is used to designate a condition wherein equip- 
ment after use has been properly cleaned, stowed, and main- 
tained in a state of readiness for future service. In other words, 
once the work has been completed the user is free to go about 
other business; i.e., to go on liberty. 

Authority for the above has been drawn from a publication 
entitled “Soldier and Sailor Words and Phrases,” a book pri- 
marily designed as a dictionary of war slang (World War I) 
at the instance of the officials of the Imperial War Museum. 
The materials contained therein were contributed by officers 
and men of all branches of the service who had served not 
only with the British and Dominion forces but also with troops 
of the Allied Nations. The book contains many old-time 
Army and Navy expressions used the world over in the armed 
forces of the principal nations of the world. 

Rocer WILLock, 


LtCol, USMCR 





Each month the GAzeTTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











Deck Court... 
Dear Sir: 

In reading your splendid article “Legal Insanity” in the 
September issue of the Gazette, I believe I have come across 
a mistake on the part of Maj John P. Wilbern, USMC, the 
writer of the article and the Gazette for printing it. The 
Major refers to a deck court as a deck court martial on page 
52, line 8. During my tour of duty in the Marine Corps I 
have been told, and am still being told, that there is not such a 
thing as a deck court martial, but a deck court. After a care- 
ful study of the subject I have found out I am correct. I hope 
you will give this matter an investigation and inform me of 
your results. 

JosepH A. Gaupio. 


Cpl, USMC 


On Legal Schizophrenia . . . 
Dear Sir: 

I have just perused Maj Wilbern’s Legal Insanity and while 
I believe the Major is fundamentally right in many of his al- 
legations, I do take exception to the tenor of the article. I 
believe he has allowed histrionics to overshadow the law. 

In Chapter 4, Naval Courts and Boards, the duties of the 
prosecutor are set forth. Inter alia, the good book says that 
if the prosecutor believes the accused has a good defense he 
should avail himself of the services of a defense counsel. By 
following this doctrine the Major may avoid a severe case of 
schizophrenia. If the defense counsel believes the accused’s 
defense has merit he will probably advise the accused to re- 
fuse to sign the “consent to trial” and have the case tried by 
summary court martial. 

In closing may I call attention to a manifest clerical error? 
The Major repeatedly used the phrase “deck court martial.” 
I have never seen any reference to “deck court martial”—it 
has always been deck court. 

James S. Furst, 

WO, USMC 
Ep: When the war ended, many gremlins, who formerly 
had harassed bomber pilots, G-2s, and many others, re- 
turned to civilian occupations. One of them has taken up 
a desk in the GazeTTE and helps out by blinding the edi- 
tors to manifest errors. When collared in regard to this 
particular misdeed, the schizophrenic culprit admitted 
all and offered a public apology, which the GazeETTE be- 
grudgingly accepted and hereby passes on to all readers 
who noticed the error. 
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The Ship Control Console 
is another important example of 
RCA’s skill in research and engineering. 


SHIP CONTROL-at your fingertips! 


Sac INSTRUMENTS and controls . . . formerly 
scattered in confusing array about the pilot house... 
now consolidated in this compact console. Not only 
is this a great simplification of the problem of ship 
control, but a real saving in topside weight and space. 
This new convenience, developed in close co-opera- 
tion with the U.S. Navy, represents the most modern 
advancement in the progress of ship control... a 
process which has been going on since man first 
ventured on the open sea. With the passage of years, 
every new device which has been introduced to the 
ship’s bridge has consumed a little more of the steadily 
diminishing area of deck and bulkhead space. 





With the Ship’s Control Console, the first step has 
been taken in the direction of consolidating the most 
essential instruments and controls on a single console 
... within an arm’s length, and within the view of a 
single pair of eyes. 

ee e e@ 


Consideration of problems such as were presented by 
the Ship’s Control Console are the daily concern of 
RCA engineers. The activities of RCA embrace all 
phases of research and engineering in the science of 
radio communications and electronics on land, sea, and 
in the air. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N. J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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Marine Corps Outfitters Exclusively 


EstasBiisHep 1918 


A. M. BoLocNEsE & SONS 


Shoes 

Uniforms 
Civilian Clothing 
Evening Clothes 
Officers’ Cards 


Alfred Bolognese will be at 
Henderson Hall, HQMC, November 22 


Hours FROM 8 To 5 P.M. INCLUSIVE 


We Have Complete Swords Available 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO. VA. 








White Uniforms $27.50 
White Shoes 11.50 
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Traditional 


As turkey at Thanksgiving 
is the service that is yours 
with a United Services life 


insurance policy. 





Officers 


—their wives and children 


are eligible to own life insurance with this exclu- 
sively officers’ company. For complete information 
write your name, address and date of birth on the 


margin of this ad and mail today. 


Uritet Services Life Insurance Company 


1600 Twentieth St., N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 











Attacking the Jockey .. . 
Dear Sir: 


Were you to canvass the Marines of 1942, or the Marines of 
today, it is doubtful if you would find very many who are 
aware of the fact that the legendary General Smedley Butler, 
USMC, was responsible for the organization and maintenance 
of a Marine Corps football team. Of those who are in posses- 
sion of this information, some might recall with pride that 
General Butler’s team was considered good enough to be 
matched not only with other service teams, which proved to 
be poor competition, but was pitted against some of the lead- 
ing professional teams of the country. And there are those who 
will recall that General Butler was reprimanded by the Con- 
gress of the United States for his misplaced zeal, ordered to 
disband the Marine team, and stick to business; i.e., train ma- 
rines instead of “jockeys.” It is also interesting to note that 
the legends which make General Butler an admirable old cuss 
to many, including myself, spring from his ability as a field 
commander rather than from his attempts to make the Marine 
Corps athletic minded. 

Yet, there are still those who persist in the belief that service 
teams attract good men to the Marine Corps and keep the 
public “Marine-minded.” I doubt very much if the men who 
joined the Marine Corps in 1941 and 1942 chose the Marines 
because of General Butler’s team. I doubt if very many of 
them had even heard of the team. It is more probable to 
believe that these men joined the Marine Corps because they 
had heard the phrase “First to Fight” somewhere along the 
line, and they wanted to do a little fighting. It is possible that 
their fathers had told them, as my father told me, “I was in 
France in World War I and saw some pretty good outfits—but 
if you really want to get out and soldier, join the Marines.” 
And from every part of the nation good men joined the Ma- 
rine Corps, superior men who wanted to get into a fighting 
outfit and who had heard that the U. S. Marines could be 
relied upon to be in there pitching when the chips were down. 

It is true that when the Quantico football team smashes to 
victory, some of the residents of Washington read of the game 
in the sport pages. If my memory is correct, the newsreels 
gave the all-service championship game some very good cov- 
erage. I also had occasion, last year, to sit in a bar in Wash- 
ington, D. C., when the Quantico team was there in force and, 
at the request of one of the members of the team, a song was 
dedicated to the Marine victory of that afternoon. Upon 
hearing the dedication a civilian, in complete ignorance of what 
was going on, asked, “What’s Quantico?” Evidently he hadn’t 
been reading the sport pages. But the same man, as well as 
men and women in every town and city of the United States 
knew, through the mediums of press, radio, and newsreel, when 
the Second Marine Division embarked for the Mediterranean. 
Long after the victories of our football teams are forgotten, 
the Marine participation in the Mediterranean, China, and 
other areas will be remembered, as will the maneuvers at Cule- 
bra, San Clemente Island, and the experiments in cold weather 


(Continued on page 6) 








NOW... for the first time 


SUBSTANTL AL POWER 


At Microwave Frequencies with Direct Crystal Control 















Now, with two new Sperry Klystron tubes, stabilized frequency control 
is possible at 10,000 mc. with 1 watt continuous wave power output. 
These multiplier tubes, the SMC-11 and the SMX-32, permit direct 
crystal control at microwave frequencies with this power level. 





Starting with a 5 mc. crystal, the frequency is multiplied to 830 mc. by use _ 
of an Exciter. The SMC-11 Klystron multiplies the 830 mc. to a frequency 

of 5,000 mc. The SMX-32 then multiplies this frequency to 10,000 mc. 

with the same accuracy which exists in the control crystal (£0.0005% 


This practical achievement of 1 watt power output with 
continuous accuracy of frequency control at 10,000 mc. 
exists only through the use of these two Sperry Klystrons. 


Write our Industrial Department for further information. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
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GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
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fighting in the North. By merely performing the mission 
assigned them, the Marines will show the people that they are 
still a pretty good outfit. 

The Marine Corps doesn’t heed athletes in order to main- 
tain its superiority as a fighting organization. San Diego and 
Parris Island don’t turn out athletes . . . they do produce fight- 
ing men. If an athlete joins the Marine Corps, he, like every- 
one else in his platoon, has a chance to become a fairly good 
marine in the future; no better, however, than the non-athlete, 
who, at the end of his recruit training is in just as good physi- 
cal shape as the athlete, and can shoot and drill just as well. 
Good marines are made, not born. Good marines are made by 
drill instructors, not by football coaches. The football field, 
no doubt, is responsible for the physical conditioning of many 
men. The infantry training battalion, however, not only puts 
its members in excellent physical condition, it also teaches 
them about weapons, about Marine teamwork, and instills a 
certain amount of discipline in the individual. We don’t have 
to form athletic teams to get competition in the service. 

An example of competition I witnessed (only once, I’m 
sorry to say in four years) was the defense of Camp Pendleton 
by the 7th Marines when the 6th invaded during “Operation 
Penny” in 1948. It is significant to note that after the maneu- 
vers the AWOL rate of the company to which I belonged 
dropped to almost nothing, in keeping with the axiom of the 





military, “Hard work and hard discipline produce good 
morale.” At the time that “Operation Penny” was in progress, 
the Camp Pendleton team was flown to Seattle to play the 
University of Washington Freshmen. After the game was 
over, the team was flown back to Oceanside, where it promptly 
re-manned its special mess hall, gridiron, etc. I doubt if the 
game played with the U.W. had much to do with the drop in 
our AWOL rate. I do-remember several young men who were 
somewhat embittered when ratings were given to the players 
from our organization “in absentia” while they were with the 
football team. The embittered young men admitted that play- 
ing football isn’t easy. They felt, however, that had the mem- 
bers of the team been on hand to help carry the radio sets and 
mortar tubes ashore during the many landings we made during 
the operation, that the ratings would have been more justly 
deserved. Amphibious operations (made without the benefit of 
special mess halls, cheering sections, et al) aren’t easy either. 

In closing, I would like to say that since writing Leadership 
and the New Marine Corps, I have returned to civilian life. 
I would also like to say that the motto, “Once a Marine— 
Always a Marine” is certainly true—at least in my case. While 
I am not ashamed of the Marine football team, I can’t say 
that I’m particularly proud of it. Some facts regarding the 
Marine Corps, however, will be with me always. When other 


(Continued on page 8) 
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I. WOULD BE NICE if we could keep a 
lot of ready-made Long Distance calls 
waiting in neat rows for you to take your 
pick. But it won’t work that way. 


You need too many sizes. Today, it’s 
a 100-mile or 1000-mile call. Tomorrow, 
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longest possible call in continental U.S.). 


Whenever you call, wherever you call, 
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units of the armed forces of the U. S. were striking (in effect 
—mutinying) in 1945, the First Marine Division, first Ameri- 
can division to carry offensive action to the enemy, embarked 
for some pretty rugged duty in China. In 1946, when only 
three or four infantry divisions were available for immediate 
action by the United States, two of them were Marine divi- 
sions. At the present time, the Fleet Marine Force is trained 
and ready, as it will be ten years from now. In any future 
war, as in World Wars I and II, the U. S. Marine will be 
the “First to Fight.” Those are the things to be proud of. 
James H. Hott, 
Holden, Washington 


Good Conduct Medal .. . 


Dear Sir: 

The Thin Line of Tradition—III by LtCol Robert D. Heinl, 
Jr., has rightly exposed the deplorable loss of our time-honored 
traditions. I agree most heartily with him in all but one re- 
spect, that of the Marine Corps Good Conduct Medal. 

In the past there may have been a more careful recording 
made of the service record markings of the individual Marine. 
The medal was hard to win, but the men had a fair oppor- 
tunity to earn it. The commanding officers made it a must to 
know the weaknesses and strong points of their men personally 
or had a reliable first hand account of their actions. 

Recently, there has been a tendency to haphazardly mark 
men according to some vague mathematical chart of probabili- 
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ties which does not really exist, but is more expedient. The 
drudgery of grading every six months is passed over rapidly. 

Marines are all graded alike with the exception of a few 
radicals that lean noticeably to one side or the other. Make 
the service markings meaningful and Marine Corps quality 
will not vanish. Return to the old considerations of markings 
and no convictions by court-martial. 

As for the tenure required for the medal, let the three year 
period remain, but raise the standards. It is a small loss of 
Marine Corps tradition, but a great honor to the three-year 
Marines of the last conflict. Let us not begrudge this small but 
worthy token of achievement. 

Cart K. MaHAKIAN, 
SSgt, USMCR 


Professional Examinations . . . 
Dear Sir: 


Now that we are back on a pseudo-peacetime setup again, 
officers are presented with the problem of professional examina- 
tions. And to the majority of officers this is, indeed, a problem. 

On this subject I have my own convictions as to how the 
present system of professional examinations could be improved. 
With due respect to the present system and its originators, I 
respectfully present the following opinions re this subject: 

First, let us discuss the purpose of these professional ex- 
aminations. From LI 1605 I quote, “Officer promotion exam- 
inations have as their objective the continual improvement of 
standards of professional knowledge in the Marine Corps. 
This is accomplished by: 

(a) Charting a course for professional development. 

(b) Stimulating interest in professional subjects. 

(c) Engendering a spirit of natural competition among con- 
temporary officers.” And here I question—Does the present 
system best accomplish this purpose? 

Officers, now, after sufficient time in rank and other con- 
siderations being favorable (fitness reports, duty performance, 
etc) are selected for promotion by the various selection boards 
convened for that purpose. Such officers having been selected, 
are then required to take the officer’s professional examination 
covering multi-subjects. These examinations are basically the 
same in content and vary in detail commensurate with the 
rank to which prospective selection is to be made. In studying 
for such an examination that particular officer concerned must 
procure, read and retain the knowledge contained in a total of 
approximately 42 field manuals, Phib series manuals, MCS 
manuals and other assorted publications. Having played men- 
tal gymnastics and “crammed” (and that is precisely the word 
for it) this matter into one’s cerebral hemisphere you then 
sit down with pencil in hand and struggle through two four- 
hour periods of examination. Preparing one’s self in a planned, 
orderly and systematic manner for such an onslaught closely 
approaches the impossible. Although LI 1605 states, “It is in- 
tended to measure the professional ability and extent of study 
rather than the capacity of the memory” it appears to me, in 
spite of what the letter of instruction states, to be an exercise 




















in memory retainment. Under the circumstances, what else 
could it be? 

Now with all due respect to the tradition of the present 
officer’s professional examination let me present what would 
be a more practical and constructive method of obtaining the 
same result. 

When an officer has served sufficient time in rank and when 
other considerations have been met he is required to enroll in 
a correspondence course of instruction as prepared by the Ma- 
rine Corps Schools. The curriculum of this course will be set 
up so as to cover in logical sequence the subjects as required 
for each advancement in rank. An examination would be given 
after each sub course in order to determine proficiency in that 
particular subject. Upon completion of the entire course these 
gtades could well be forwarded to Headquarters for inclosure 
in each officer’s jacket. As such they would be subject to perusal 
by the Selection Board. Satisfactory completion of the course 
grants sufficient evidence of the officer’s professional knowledge 
and experience. The officer’s professional examination could 
be discarded altogether and the MCS course grade be indica- 
tive of his professional knowledge. However, if the present 
examination is still desired the officer would be much better 
prepared to take the examination on the basis of the MCS 
correspondence course. 

It is my opinion that should such a system be inaugurated 
the purpose of the professional examination, ie., “continual 
improvement of standards of professional knowledge in the 
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Marine Corps” could greatly be improved. A more logical 
and sequential course for professional development could be 
charted. His interest in professional subjects would be more 
greatly stimulated in that a concrete and orderly progression 
of study could be pursued. And as for engendering a spirit 
of natural competition among contemporary officers, I can 
think of no better way than as proposed above. At least the 
whole program is subject for thought and that’s our biggest job 
—to keep thinking. 

Ray N. Joens, 

Ist Lt, USMC 


Snuff... 


Dear Sir: 


I enjoyed very much LtCol Carter’s High Button Shoes in 
the October Gazette. However, I must take issue with the 
colonel on one point and come to the defense of the Quantico 
PX officer. LtCol Carter stated that he had been unable to 
obtain Copenhagen snuff at the Quantico PX in the past five 
years. I feel it is only fair to state that during the month of 
September I personally purchased four or five cans of Copen- 
hagen at the aforementioned PX, despite the protests of my 
wife. If Col Carter wants a can of Copenhagen, I will be glad 
to exchange a can from my reserve supply for an autographed 
copy of the GazettE in which his fine article appeared. 

WILLiAM VOLKER, 
Ex-GySg’t 
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® RECENT NEWS DISPATCHES HAVE REVEALED THAT ONE 
of the world’s most stubborn personalities who attained 
greatness, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, now is in a 
state of political extremity, with power, influence, leader- 
ship and his country, all of them lost. These develop- 
ments recall memories of another stubborn stalwart, in- 
dubitably the greatest of all anti-Communist fighters, who 
paid for it on the gallows, a little over three years ago, 
31 August, 1946. 

While on duty at Gen MacArthur’s Headquarters, in 
Tokyo, a few months back, I heard through the grapevine 
grim echoes of the final chapter in the saga of the fabu- 
lous character to whom I refer. 1 knew him. He was my 
friend. His was a career than which none more melo. 
dramatic could have been lifted from an exciting book of 
fiction. 

With the double realization that Nationalist China’s 
greatest problem was its struggle with the Communists, 
and that he was no military genius in his own right, it 
would have been sensible for Chiang Kai-shek to have 
surrounded himself with the best foreign military advisors 
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that money and the love of adventure could have at- 
tracted. His employment of Gen Hans von Seeckt, 1932- 
1935, and the staff of military experts that von Seeckt 
brought along with him from Germany, transiently pro- 
duced miracles. Chiang didn’t exactly sack him, although, 
admittedly, some friction was arising. With storm clouds 
brewing. Hitler ordered the German Military Mission to 
China to return home. Chiang seldom was known to have 
listened to the advice of anyone. But as German Gen von 
Seeckt left, a bid for the services of a certain White Rus- 
sian ex-general was suggested. This person was living in 
retirement in Dairen, Manchuria. Chiang should then 
have accepted the services of one who knew just about all 
there was to know about fighting the Communists. I am 
positive that the latter would have been interested in the 
assignment, because I was corresponding with him at the 
time. The history of China probably would read differ- 
ently if this White Russian, arch-hater of Communism, 
had been extended a friendly hand of welcome. Instead, 
Chiang Kai-shek bombastically announced that he was 
through with foreign military advisors. I feel that this 
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Semenov was a White Russian and an arch-hater of Communism. He might have changed 
China’s history had he been extended a friendly hand. One of the greatest guerrilla 
fighters in history, he availed himself of every opportunity to fight the Russians 


decision represented one of the biggest mistakes that the 
Generalissimo made in his entire kaleidoscopic career. 

The 10,000 or more men who served in the AEF, Si- 
beria, between the late summer of 1918 and April, 1920, 
and the Marines who were aboard the old cruiser, USS 
Brooklyn, and other ships of the American Asiatic Fleet, 
should well remember this unpredictable character. One 
of the greatest guerilla fighters of all time, he became a 
dangerous problem to the cause of the Allied Intervention 
in Siberia, after he became the victim of a cruel double- 
cross. It is doubtful if any but the topmost officer per- 
sonnel of the AEF, Siberia, knew why a man engaged so 
relentlessly in fighting the Bolsheviks at the same time 
could be so fiercely unfriendly to the contingents com- 
posing the Intervention. Certainly, the outside world did 
not know the answer at the time, although it was revealed, 
subsequently. Had not this person been double-crossed, 
the history of the world after 1918 could very well have 
been different. With this man’s help and cooperation the 
Allied Intervention in Siberia should not have ended up 
in a disgraceful failure. Without this failure, a USSR 
very probably never would have been born. 


® LtGen Grecoris MICHAELEVITCH SEMENOV, the man 
whom informed persons said Stalin feared the most, died 
on a gallows at Lubianka Prison, Moscow, on 31 August, 
1946. He was the very last of the colorful Cossack 
atamans or chieftains extant. Captured at Harbin with 
the surrendering Japs, while serving on the staff of LtGen 
Tatsuma Kusaba, commanding general of Japan’s Man- 
churian Kwantung Army, Ataman Semenov was taken 
back for trial to Russian soil on which he had not set 
foot since November, 1920. He was a man without a 
country. 


The fate that befell this warrior, a man to whom death 
was a jest, is illustrative of how Red Russian vengeance 
finally clamped its clutches on someone jit had wanted, 
dead or alive, for the past 29 years. Semenov never had 
owed any sort of allegiance to Soviet Russia. He had 
opposed Soviet Russia from its very inception. Nonethe- 
less, the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union, in the court- 
room of the Military Collegium, sentenced him to death 
on the ground that he was a “traitor.” 

Semenov was a familiar name in the news throughout 
the world during the two years that followed the end of 
World War I—during the period Winston Churchill liter- 
arily referred to as the “Aftermath” in his historical work 
by the same name. People were amazed when it came out, 


after a series of sensational exploits had hurtled the man 
into the international spotlight, that Semenov was no 
grizzled, old campaigner, but an impetuous, fiery youth 
in his middle twenties, who didn’t know the meaning of 
fear. He was born in Trans-Baikalia, Siberia, September 


13, 1890. 


In no time, anecdotes that purported to describe the 
exploits of the truculent, young Cossack officer began to 
accumulate, anecdotes many of which plainly approached 
the realm of fantasy. The Chinese and native Manchurians 
had their own version of tall tales. The Russian peasants 
circulated another choice collection. And the newspapers 
of Vladivostok, Harbin, and other large cities of the Far 
East, controlled by Semenov’s enemies as was mostly the 
case, furnished play-by-play accounts of his spectacular 
comings and goings that were the juiciest news items of 
the period. 


® As A RESULT of the plethora of scrambied publicity 
that came to Semenov a legendary character emerged. 
Due to people’s imaginations working overtime in the 
chaos of the period, Semenov came to possess the com- 
posite attributes of Baron Munchausen, Captain Kidd, 
Samson of Biblical fame, and Ali Baba of the Forty 
Thieves. His exploits by comparison with those of such 
celebrated American bad men as Frank and Jesse James, 
Bob and Jim Younger, Bill Quantrell, Blue Duck, and 
even Mexican Pancho Villa, made all of them look like 
amateurs, 

Because Semenov had taken an oath to fight Commu- 
nism to his dying day, and kill every Red that came into 
his clutches, the Bolsheviks naturally were in dread terror 
of him. And it is a well-known fact that Russian mothers, 
regardless of political sympathies, used to quiet fractious 
brats with “Look out! Behave! Or Semenov will get you.” 

Factually, Semenov was no bandit, which so many peo- 
ple have called him. He was a well-schooled Tsarist 
officer, graduate of Orenbourg Military Academy, famed 
Cossack institution, situated near the historic Tartar city 
of Samara. His role in the “Aftermath” was that of a 
military leader of an army of his own creation, the 
Semenovists, whose sole reason for existence was that of 
fighting the Bolsheviks. They gave no quarter; and they 
asked no quarter. This army was as heterogeneous as any 
in military history. Besides a preponderance of Cossack 
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horsemen, serving in it also were ordinary Russians, 
Serbs, Poles, Chinese, Japanese, Buriat, Tartar and Mon- 
gol horsemen, and even some Turks. 

Semenov had the distinction of being the first military 
man in all Russia to place in the field an organized mili- 
tary force opposed to the Bolsheviks, following the over- 
throw of the All-Russian Transitory Government, popu- 
larly known as “the Kerensky Government.” This was 
the administrative authority that served transiently fol- 
lowing the ignominious collapse of the Imperial Tsarist 
Government, until Kerensky was thrown out, November 
8, 1917. The Imperial Government had dissolved on 
March the 12th, earlier in the same year. 

Also, Semenov’s was the last anti-Bolshevik military 
force to be eliminated in the process of Red domination 
over all of Russia. Such astute military leaders as 
Alexieff, Kornilov, Denikin, Wrangel, Duhonin, Kaledin, 
Krasnov, Dutov, Filimonov, Nazarov, Erdeli, Kotiepov, 
Markov, Bogayievsky, Pokrovsky. Popov, Kanzanovitch, 
Annenkov, Bakitch, von Ungern-Sternberg, Kolchak, the 
great idealist, and others, organized resistance movements 
against the Reds after Semenov already was in the field. 
Every last man of this array of fighters was already de- 
feated or dead when Semenov backed his surviving die- 
hards into neutral Manchuria, November 20, 1920, with 
the permission of Manchurian warlord Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin. There they were disarmed; and Semenov fled to 
asylum in Japan. 

As a bone fide officer of the Imperial Russian Army, 
with the Ussuri Cossacks, between the autumn of 1914 and 
January, 1917, Semenov had fought in campaigns around 
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Warsaw, in East Prussia, Galicia, Bukowina, Bessarabia, 
Hungary, and Persia. For his heroism in these operations 
—-he was wounded nine times—he was decorated with a 
St. George’s Cross, 4th Class; a St. George’s Cross with 
Weapons; a Cross of St. Anne, 3rd Class; a St. Stanislaus’ 
Medal, 3rd Class; a St. Stanislaus’ Medal, 2nd Class; a 
St. Vladimir’s Cross; a St. Anne’s Sabre; and a St. 
George’s Sword of Gold. Semenov was only 26 years of 
age at the conclusion of these campaigns. He was a parut- 
chik or full lieutenant. 


After being pulled out of Persia, and briefed at Petro- 
grad, in July, 1917, meanwhile having been promoted to 
captain, he was sent to Transbaikalia to organize a reserve 
Russian army from among the nomadic horsey, indige- 
nous Siberian tribes. Semenov had lived among them as a 
youngster. He spoke their languages. Mustering these 
strange, wild peoples in support of Mother Russia had 
been his own pet idea. Personally by letter he had pre- 
sented his scheme to the War Minister, Kerensky, after 
whom a government was named. The High Command 
approved. In Petrograd Semenov received his orders— 
personally from frosty, old Gen Alexei Alexeevitch 
Brusilov, Commander-in-Chief of all the Russian armed 
forces. 

The army in Eastern Siberia that emerged from Seme- 
nov’s recruiting activities was wild and woolly. It was 
occupied in one long sanguinary campaign against the 
Bolsheviks’ encroachment on Siberia from the autumn of 
1917 to November, 1920. ; 

Britain, France, Italy, Je;.an, and the United States had 
been contemplating military intervention in Siberia since 
early 1918. Although Allied troops did not commence 
arriving at Vladivostok until the middle of the summer 
of that year, Britain and France believed they saw in 
Semenov a good front man, and commenced financing 
him from the month of January. Both governments con- 
tinued this backing through to September, 1918. Britain 
contributed about Peking Dollars 800,000.00 and France 
a full million of this Chinese currency. Moreover, Japan. 
seeing it expedient to back the same horse, followed suit 
and commenced regular payments to Semenov from 
February, 1918, through the month of November: The 
total involved here in Japanese yen amounted approxi- 
mately to 4,500,000.00. Then, suddenly, there came into 
being the so-called “Kolchak Government.” As a result of 
this development Semenov was double-crossed. 


#@ MEANWHILE, in March, 1918, Semenov had been 
elected Field Ataman of the three Cossack Nations in- 
habiting Eastern Siberia—the Ussuri, the Amur, and the 
Trans-Bailkal Cossacks. There had been three separate, 
elaborate ceremonies. Semenov was looked upon as their 
hero. In September, in other colorful ceremonies, he had 
been elevated by these same tribes to Voiskovoi Ataman, 
meaning governor of them all. 

















On November 18, 1918, there took place a coup d'etat 
in a weak, autonomous, anti-Bolshevik government called 
the Siberian Directorate, at Omsk, in lonely, central Si- 
beria. Alexander Vasilevitch Kolchak, former admiral 
of the Imperial Russian Fleet, had arrived on the scene 
when a “strong man” was sought. Mistakenly, it was be- 
lieved that he could fill the bill. By force, accordingly, 
involving some bloody purging, Kolchak was elevated to 
the title of “Supreme Ruler” of an all-Russian provisional 
government. This government was violently opposed to 
the Bolsheviks—just as was Ataman Semenov and his 
Semenovists. Immediately, Britain and France dropped 
Semenov like a hot coal and turned to the support of the 
new Kolchak government. In fact, British troops gar- 
risoned at Omsk had some part in making possible the 
Kolchak coup d’ etat. Also, Japan cut off financial sup- 
port of Semenov, but did not abandon him altogether. 
As the Japanese liked him, and never officially sponsored 
Kolchak, they contributed supplies in varying quantities 
to Semenov’s movement up to the late summer of 1920. 


® THE EXALTATION of Kolchak vexed Semenov bitterly. 
Ten months earlier, at Shanghai, in January, 1918, when 
Kolchak was supposedly enroute to Mesopotamia to serve 
under the British, Semenov had offered the Admiral lead- 
ership of the Semenovist movement. Kolchak then had 
bluntly refused. However, instead of proceeding to Meso- 
potamia, he had wandered inland to Omsk, became in- 
volved in politics, and finally blossomed out as Supreme 
Ruler of the All-Russian Provisional Government. The 
greatest mistake that Kolchak ever made was that he 
appeared to forget that he might have to reckon with 
Ataman Semenov. 


Semenov admittedly was hurt and vengeful. In con- 
nection with the bloody coup d’ etat it was reported that 
several Cossack officers had been butchered. Kolchak 
having sent him no word of any kind, Semenov, as Ata- 
man of the East Siberia Cossacks, telegraphed Kolchak 
for an accounting. Kolchak reacted by officially proclaim. 
ing Semenov an outlaw; and he launched a punitive force 
in his direction, which, however, Japanese intervention 
caused to be recalled. 

Shortly thereafter Semenov swallowed sentiment and 
telegraphed Kolchak, offering cooperation. Kolchak did 
not deign to reply to him. Thereupon, Semenov adopted 
a belligerent attitude in dead earnest; and the Semenovists 
and Kolchak forces clashed on several occasions, although 
both were preoccupied also in fighting the Bolsheviks. 
The Japanese, who had the biggest expeditionary force 
in Siberia, larger than the combined forces of the United 
States, Britain, France and Italy, subtly influenced Kol- 
chak by veiled threats on numerous occasions to go easy 
on Semenov. They liked and admired the Ataman and 
had nicknamed him “Shogun.” 

In June, 1919, Semenov sent an emissary to Kolchak 




















































Semenov at the age of 28. He is credited with being one 
of the greatest guerrilla fighters in military annals. 


with a sincere message of allegiance. A rapprochement 
resulted. Semenov was speedily made a major general in 
the army of the All-Russian Provisional Government, and 
the Semenovists were coopted. It was agreed that Seme- 
nov should continue to be their commander. 


® Bur THAT was about as far as the merger went. 
Pompous and preoccupied Kolchak was receiving British, 
French, and American shipments of war materials. Of 
gold and treasure he had plenty. In his keeping was the 
former Imperial Russian Gold Reserve from Samara— 
651,500,000.00 rubles worth of gold bricks (each weigh- 
ing 32 lbs.), and some 500,000,000.00 gold rubles worth 
of platinum, silver, and government securities. Semenov 
personally informed the writer that Kolchak banked fully 
50,000,000.00 gold rubles in Hongkong, which sum has 
never been accounted for. Semenov, after being taken 
into the fold by Kolchak, lost no time in appealing to his 
chief for finances and supplies. His troops had to be paid 
and have the necessary munitions with which to fight. 
Kolchak paid absolutely no attention to Semenov’s ap- 
peals. 
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Finally, when Semenov’s patience was exhausted, he 
seized one of Kolchak’s treasure-laden trains, passing 
through the Eastern Siberian territory he controlled. The 
train was headed to Vladivostok and the treasure was 
destined for shipment abroad—for another of Kolchak’s 
obscure banking transactions. When the cars were broken 
open it was revealed that the shipment consisted of 
22,000,000.00 gold rubles. 

Kolchak underwent a tantrum and remembered Seme- 
nov, when the news reached him of the seizure of his 
gold-laden train. He threatened military reprisal. And 
defiant Semenov telegraphed that his forces were both 
ready and anxious to tangle with anything that Kolchak 
might send down his way. Semenov maintained his own 
headquarters at Chita, which was between Lake Baikal 
and the sea. But by this time Kolchak’s armies already 
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were being severely shellacked by the Bolsheviks on the 
Ural Front; and he wasn’t too sure that he was the 
“strong man” that the Omsk politicians had been looking 
for to head their All-Russian Provisional Government. 
Accordingly, Kolchak forgave Semenov, and allowed him 
to keep the contents of the treasure-train—to pay his 
troops and buy military supplies from Japan. Also Kol- 
chak promoted Semenov to lieutenant general. 


#® Apm Kotcnak’s twelve months’ regime collapsed 
when one after another of his armies disintegrated under 
Bolshevik pounding. Finally, desperate expediency moved 
him to flee from his capital, Omsk, the seat of his govern- 
ment. On November 14, 1919, he boarded train, hoping 
to get to Vladivostok. It was an elaborate entourage that 
moved out of Omsk, preceded by an armored train, 
manned to the gunwales by troops and bristling with 
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cannon. A portion of the long train was made up of ¢are. 
fully-sealed freight cars which carried the former Imperial 
Russian Government’s Geld Reserve, valued at some 
1,151,500,000.00 gold rubles. Very probably, by this 
time Kolchak realized that he was through. 

When his cavalcade on wheels reached the town of 
Nishni-Udinsk, 310 miles northwest of Lake Baikal, Janu- 
ary 4, 1920, Kolchak did two things. He telegraphed to 
Ataman Semenov for help, and he prepared and signed an 
official document irrevocably transferring his own author- 
ity, “on account of ill health,” to LtGen Anton Ivanovich 
Denikin (Denikin was fighting a losing battle with the 
Reds in Southern Russia, thousands of miles removed). 
and full military and civil authority he bestowed upon 
LtGen Semenov over the Irkutsk Military District and all 
the territory east of Lake Baikal to the sea. This authority 
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was tantamount to a viceregalship. 

Semenov hastily assembled and entrained a punitive 
expedition in an attempt to rescue Admiral Kolchak. This 
force was blocked, when it reached Lake Baikal, by hostile 
Czecho-Slovak Legionnaires, moving out of Siberia, fight- 
ing their way to Vladivostok to get back to Czecho- 
Slovakia. They controlled all railroad right-of-ways, and 
their echelons pushed along behind heavily armored 
trains. While stalled, the Semenovists were attacked by 
Red partisans. They were forced to backtrack. 

Rescue having failed, Kolchak was arrested by Red 
partisans, when he arrived at Irkutsk, near Lake Baikal, 
January 15, 1920. The Reds had just succeeded in taking 
over the reins of government at Irkutsk. Kolchak was 
given a mock trial, and, before it was concluded, he was 
executed, February 7, 1920, when one of his still-intact 
armies approached the city. The trial and execution were 

























strictly against Moscow’s orders, as the Soviet Govern- 
ment had insisted that Kolchak be brought to the new 
Russian capital for trial. 

Ataman Semenov maintained his army and fought the 
Bolsheviks, east of Lake Baikal, up to November, 1920. 
By this time he was cut off from supplies entirely. Even 
the Japanese forsook him, and did nothing about furnish- 
ing supplies against Yen 1,400,000.00 he had banked in 
Japan with the Yokohama Specie Bank. One Gen Michael 
Peter Potiagin, stationed in Japan as purchasing agent, 
treacherously had turned against Semenov and succeeded 
in freezing the funds entrusted to his keeping. In their 
extremity, according to Semenov, his riflemen literally 
were “speaking without cartridges.” Which made of 
Potiagin a sort of large-sized rat. 

With miles of railroad tracks blown up behind him, and 
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some 1,500 units of rolling stock blasted to smithereens, 
Semenov backed his tattered die-hards into Manchuria, at 
Manchuli, on November 20, 1920. There the Semenovists 
were disarmed by pre-arrangement by the forces of Mar- 
shal Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian warlord; and the curtain 
fell on the Semenov movement. Semenov turned in his 
prized St. George’s Sword of Gold on the promise that it 
would be returned to him. Chang Tso-lin broke his word; 
and Semenov never forgave him. 


® Tue Ataman fled to Japan. In April, 1922, he visited 
the United States, then returned to the Far East to settle 
down at Dairen, South Manchuria to a life of seclusion. 
There it was that the writer learned to know him during a 
sojourn at Dairen, 14 years later. 

Ataman Semenov kept up his irreconcilable hatred for 
the Bolsheviks, and in due course struck up relations with 
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the Imperial Japanese Army—to lend any help that might 


contribute to: the collapse of Soviet Russia. The White 


Russian emigres in Manchuria had a semipolitical, semi- 
eleemosynary organization known as the White Russian 
Immigrants’ Bureau, which came into being on December 
28, 1934. The structure was officially sponsored by the 
Japanese Government, and Semenov was the head of its 
military section. 

From the sketchy account that came out of Moscow, 
when it was announced that Semenov was on trial for his 
life, it appears that he was in uniform, serving with the 
Japanese Kwantung Army staff, when he was picked up, 
after the Japanese surrender. This rotund, jovial warrior 
didn’t fear death. I can well imagine the calm, aplomb, 
and even wit he displayed while undergoing trial in the 
Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the Soviet 
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Union. At the trial he frankly testified that once he turned 
down a Japanese offer of 20,000,000.00 gold yen (about 
$6,000,000.00) to lead a counter revolution in Siberia, 
saying the sum was too small. He was charged with armed 
struggle against the Soviet Union, espionage, diversionary 
acts and terrorism, and branded a traitor. 

The sober thought is suggested of what very well could 
befall such an American military hero and leader as Gen 
Eisenhower, if, in the event of a Red revolution that met 
with success in the United States, he managed to survive 
a military debacle and fled to a foreign asylum for a 
season, say Brazil. A quarter of a century could pass by, 
let us imagine, and then the Reds could very well be seen 
overrunning Brazil. Then, naturally, it would come to pass 
that Gen Eisenhower—just as in the case of Gen Semenov 
—would be tried for “treason” against the Soviet Union, 


convicted, and strung up on a gibbet. US # MC 
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Let’s Really Use 
Marine Photography 


By Major Jack C. McDermott 


® THe Marine Corps NEEDS A DRASTIC REVISION IN ITS 
attitude about photography in support of ground troops, 
else aerial photography will play a very minor role in 
any operation, much to the detriment of the Corps. 

It is difficult to understand the planning—or lack of 
it—in the Corps for this extremely valuable adjunct. Pho- 
tography is generally conceded to be indispensable for 
providing adequate intelligence. Yet, on the surface, it 
seems to have been almost ignored. A reserve officer does 
not, nor should -he pretend to know the reasons for exist- 
ing conditions. There may be mitigating circumstances; 
there may be ambitious plans under way to reverse past 
attitudes and to correct past mistakes. But these are not 
apparent. 

As Al Smith once said, let’s look at the record. 

During the last war only one Marine single-engine and 
two four-engine reconnaissance photo units were used, 
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and they were scattered all over the Pacific, segments 
working with various units on a variety of tasks. Another 
single-engine squadron was enroute but failed to reach 
the combat area before the war ended. The reasons for 
that are understandable and there is no point going into 
them here, but with war’s end came a blow that defies 
comprehension. Everything photographic was forgotten 
in effect. I recall the explanation at the time: the Navy 
was to handle all such work. But had the Navy proposed 
taking over some of our other functions the Leatherneck 
scream would have disturbed the slumber of John Paul 
Jones. 

Because no inducements were offered, trained technical 
men of photography returned to civilian life in droves. 
Why shouldn’t they? There was no photographic pro- 
gram nor prospect of one. Nor were any plans made to 
train replacements for these technicians. This somnolent 
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enemy. The Marine Corps must make a drastic revision of its attitude toward this 


method of getting information, else it will play a minor role for the Corps 


condition existed virtually until mid-1947. Up to that time 
only two officers and about 25 enlisted men were sent 
through military photographic schools. During 1946, ad- 
mittedly a period of demobilization, photographic units 
were mostly on paper and remaining personnel were sim- 
ply marking time. 

Then someone recognized the sad state of affairs. Dur- 
ing the last half of 1947 activities were revived in two 
photo squadrons, VMP 354 and VMP 254. Two years 
later—at the present writing—these have finally reached 
almost fuli strength. Even these were left pretty much 
to scratch for themselves on equipment. It called for 
unusual initiative on the part of technical men to im- 
provise. Marines have been noted for that through the 
years, but had not some far-seeing, cooperative officers 
turned to on the job, matters would not have progressed 
as they have. 


# PROPER UTILIZATION of a Marine photo squadron is 
important. They should begin operating as the situation 
changes from strategic to tactical, coming into action at 
an approximate range of 400 miles from base to objec- 
tive. The operation can be from either carrier or land 
base. In the final softening-up phases invaluable daily 
intelligence can be supplied. On D-day and thereafter sit- 
uation prints, obtained as late in the day as conditions 
permit, as well as inland verticals and obliques, can be 
delivered to the division commander before midnight for 
study and planning. 

In all these missions the area for which coverage is re- 
quested should be confined only to that actually needed. 
Single strips, or up to triple strips, and pinpoint coverage 
permit more efficient operation, faster delivery, save pi- 
lots’ lives—and usually mean more at this stage than a 
huge mosaic map. Latitude should be given the photo 
squadron on scale. Clouds, terrain and numerous other 


factors bear on the matter and the request should be 
flexible. 


# Bur LET ME give an example of how matters could 
work in practice. Suppose, for example, that the com- 
manding officer of a task force should order a Marine 
photo squadron to provide a map of an island, to be as- 
saulted during maneuvers, to be delivered to him as his 
task force reached the target area. Let’s say he called for 
a scale of 1:5,000, a scale which should show consider- 
able detail. On the surface, this seems like a very reason- 
able request, but the size of the target island should be 


considered. And what if the area to be covered was such 
that, at the scale asked, had the map been assembled it 
would have covered a wardroom wall five by twelve feet? 
Furthermore, under wartime conditions flying at 5-10,000 
feet to obtain that scale, how would the pilots of the photo 
planes fare? Does this sound fantastic? Put yourself 
in the place of the commanding officer of the task force. 
Had such a request for photo coverage been placed on 
your desk for approval, would you have approved it? 

Now put yourself in the place of the commanding gen- 
eral of the troops involved in the task force. Your G-2 
requests the same coverage as did the task force com- 
mander. You don’t know that this has been done by the 
latter, so you approve the request and send it on to the 
photographic squadron commander. By now he is tearing 
his hair, wondering if anyone else ever heard of coordi- 
nation. 

One day before the landing is to take place, you-— 
youre the photo squadron commander now—receive a 
request for obliques of an area behind the proposed 
beachhead. The request calls for a specified altitude of 
500 feet while some of the peaks in the area run up to 
3-400 feet. How do you feel now? 

With this kind of thing going on, in a few days’ time 
you could deliver thousands of duplicated, overlapping 
prints. Of course, you’d probably be short a few aircraft 
and pilots and feel like throwing in the towel once and 
for all. 


@ OFFICERS WHO EXPECT to benefit by aerial photog- 
raphy must know how to utilize it properly. They must 
realize its potentialities and they must recognize its ex- 
isting limitations. Ordering a photo squadron to perform 
as indicated in the fictitious situations above would be 
the equivalent of sending a rifle company into the line 
armed with cap pistols. Yet there are many officers who 
do not know what aerial photography can and cannot do. 

What can be done about the situation? 

The very first thing should be a basic course in mili- 
tary photography and photographic intelligence which 
every officer, line and aviation, from the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel up, be required to take at the earliest possible 
moment. This would be designed to provide the planning 
and policy level with vital information. For the operating 
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a. Bikini atomic explosion was photographed with East- 
man high speed cameras mounted in Douglas C-54. 


An aerial photographer with a K-20 camera, poses » 
at AAF Bombardier School, San Angelo, Texas. 


= Part of C-54 fuselage is cut away to give 
photographers field of view for K-18 camera. 














level, Marine Corps Schools should incorporate the same 
information in a more comprehensive manner in regular 
courses for the lower echelons. 

For the long range, to get this important function 
integrated into the overall mission of the Corps, here are 
some specific recommendations which deserve serious 
consideration : 

1. There should be a qualified photo liaison officer on 
every planning operation from its inception. This does 
not mean a general officer who ence owned a Leica and 
had his personal darkroom, nor one who once made some 
fine color movies on a tour of duty at Guam. Also there 
should be one working with the requesting authority in 
every operation. 

2. Marine photo squadrons should not be utilized for 
purely strategic activities. Headquarters Marine Corps 
has already spelled out the primary mission as “to pro- 
vide tactical aerial photographic reconnaissance . . . for 
Fleet Marine Force and Naval Forces.” The secondary 
mission “is to augment or replace Naval air photographic 
units aboard carriers.” In the task list the word tactical 
is specified for each. This is in keeping with Marine 
functions; the strategic coverage should be provided by 
the long range planes of the other services. 

3. Unquestionably, inducements for capable techni- 
cians should be provided. They are not trained in a 





Three Navy Neptunes fly over Mt Fairweather during 
recent aerial mapping of 30,000 square miles of Alaska. 






















































month and the outstanding among them should be held 
at all costs. Then these men should be given access to 
laboratories where new improvements are being devel- 
oped, and their own ideas should receive adequate con- 
sideration. They can save money for the Corps and im- 
prove its efficiency immeasurably. 

4. As to flying equipment, the newest, fastest plane 
available should first be assigned to photographic activi- 
ties. They fly without defensive weapons and it is but 
elementary to enable them to stay away from the guy with 
the guns. The plane should have a 1,000 mile range and 
be equipped with workable rotating camera mounts. 

5. A continuous strip camera is essential. The Air 
Force has developed such a camera and the Marine Corps 
should acquire it. Other types are needed with very high 
shutter speeds and an extremely short re-wind cycle. 

6. Improved laboratory equipment should be provided. 
This is true of virtually all items but especially wanted is 
an adequate aerial film dryer. 


® THese are some specifics. All would come, and oth- 
ers, if there was an awareness in high levels of the 
necessity for photography to come into its own. Not for 
the pleasure and satisfaction of those interested in and 
working with it. Not for the purpose of being able to 
produce fine pictures. But solely to the end that the Ma- 
rine Corps may be better able to accomplish its mission 
and retain its position as the elite fighting corps of the 
nation. As a Marine officer, even though reserve, | am 
anxious to see this accomplished; as a citizen of the 
United States cognizant of the troubled times, | am con- 


vinced it is imperative to our safety. US # MC 
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® Topay, WHEN SUCH TERMS AS “GLOBAL WARFARE,” 
“strategic air offensives,” “atomic attacks” and “cold 
wars’ are used so freely by the press, over the radio, and 
in daily conversation, it is imperative that we of the mili- 
tary re-examine the word “strategy” in the light of our 
national objectives. Only by such a study can we under- 
stand and appreciate the role of the military in any future 
conflict 

A convenient starting point might be the consideration 
of the modern definition of strategy. Webster defines it 
as “the science and art of employing the armed strength 
of a belligerent power to secure the objects of war.’ Other 
definitions, widely used for years at some of our service 
schools, included “the science and art of military com- 
mand exercised to meet the enemy in combat under fa- 
vorable conditions,” and “the art and science of applying 
resources to accomplish national objectives.” 

The word “strategy” is derived from the Greek “stra- 
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legos,” meaning general officer. Any general officer could 
be, under this concept, considered a strategist, but, since 
the “strategos” in Athens was not only the chief military 
official but the chief magistrate of the city as well, the po- 
litical characteristic entered into the meaning of the word. 
Our own Constitution, which states that the President 
of the United States will be the commander-in-chief of all 
the armed forces, accepts that fundamental concept. 
Therefore, in its original meaning, the word “strategy” 
involved not only the military but also the political fac- 
tors. Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Louis XIV, Wash- 
ington, and a host of others were in that category. 
However, the definition given above that “strategy is 
the art and science of employing resources to accomplish 
national objectives” is at wide variance with the under- 
standing of the word in the days of Napoleon. He em- 
ployed strategems, used his tricks of war, in order to 
deceive his enemies and thereby defeat them. Since strat- 
egy deals with the entire field of war, from its prepara- 
tion, the art of command, of planning and directing cam- 
paigns, it differs from tactics, the art of handling forces 
in battle. Therefore, what in Napoleon’s day was con- 
















the future peace to be secured. 


sidered by most authorities to be strategy is today re- 
garded as tactics — “the science and art of employing 
units to achieve combat results.” 


# CLausewitz defined strategy as “the extension of 
political processes by the employment of military force.” 
However, since he interpreted Napoleon for future gen- 
erations of military students, much has happened which 
has altered the profession of arms. War has become more 
complicated. War has become industrialized and mech- 
anized. Therefore defining strategy in such a way that 
it has a pure military meaning is erroneous. The defini- 
tion must be broader, must take into consideration not 
only the military factors, but the political, economic. 
psychological and technological factors as well. 

One cannot today speak of a purely military strategy. 
And when these factors are all considered, it will be real- 
ized that strategy is the art of directing and applying the 
entire resources of a nation (or group of nations) in such 
a way that its national objectives are attained and safe- 
guarded against the enemies of today as well as the fu- 
ture. If the strategy of a nation is sound and is properly 
applied war may well be made unnecessary, or, if re- 
sorted to, will provide the nation with the greatest possi- 
bility of victory. 

The technological advances in society have not only 
complicated the art of war, but have resulted in the strat- 
egy of a nation being influenced markedly by the tactical 
and logistical factors in military operations. In other 
words, the technical preparations necessary for a modern 
campaign are so enormous, so complicated, and so diff- 
cult that, once begun, do not make for rapid alterations 
in the strategy of a nation. “Once the ball begins to roll, 
political or other considerations cannot stop it imme- 
diately.” 

It is ironical indeed to discover that prior to World 
War II, the United States had made more significant con- 
tributions to military thought in the tactical and techno- 
logical fields than in the field of strategy. The develop- 
ment of the fundamentals of cover and concealment, the 
proof that accuracy, economy, and concentration of fire 
has enormous value, and the perfecting of the scorched 
earth policy in dealing with the enemy were all tactical 
contributions made by our predecessors during the Revo- 
lutionary War. The Civil War with its trench warfare, 
aerial observation, and rail movements added to our tac- 
tical offerings. 

In the technological field, we have begun with the rifle 
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‘. . If war occurs, we must be prepared to win it in such a manner as to enable 
This will 


enemy offensive capabilities, then neutralization of his defensive capabilities . 


necessitate the neutralization of 
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with interchangeable parts and have gone down the gamut 
of machine gun, balloon, tank, tractor, parachute, air- 
plane, submarine, and a host of other items. And these 
were all prior to World War II, so radar, the atomic 
bomb, guided missiles, and the most recent technological 
successes are not listed. 

Therefore it is rather disheartening to discover that 
only two professional American officers, Gen Mitchell 
and Adm Mahan, were studied universally for their 
strategic concepts. After all, every generation of Ameri- 
cans has seen at least one war in which the United States 
was involved. 

But to get back to our examination of strategy we have 
now our starting point—the definition of the word—that 
strategy is the art and science of employing resources to 
accomplish national objectives. We of the military know 
that war is not simply an act of God, but is either the re- 
sult of the national policies of a country or the result of 
the country lacking national policies. We also know that 
the results of war are not acts of God. Once nations 
plunge into conflict for a resolution of their differences, 
it is what we in the military do, or fail to do, that spells 
victory or defeat for our nation. We must therefore ac- 
cept the fact that our military questions are so insep- 
arably tied in with technological, social, political, and 
economic considerations that pure military strategy is his- 
tory. Furthermore, the members of the Armed Forces 
must appreciate the vital importance of the relationship 
between military technology and national security, study 
this relationship and always consider it in our decisions. 


® HITLER recognized this fundamental fact and, up to 
the invasion of Russia by the Germans in 1941, reaped 
the benefits of success because of his understanding while 
France and England — specifically their statesmen and 
military leaders—were still thinking in terms of the old 
and incorrect concept that politics and war could be put 
into their own separate classification files in much the 
same way as tactics and strategy were separated. 

Then France fell. Sometimes the lesson has to be re- 
peated to be understood, or emphasized, or made difficult. 
It must be said that the fall of France brought home 
vividly, forcefully, and effectively to not only the military 
mind but to the statesmen in every corner of the globe 
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. Failing to gain national objectives without war, Hitler 
used psychology of terror to win country after country. 


the lesson that politics and strategy have become insep- 
arable for all time. 


® ANOTHER PoINT which the military man must bear 
in mind is the fact that strategy is not confined to the 
actual period of military operations. World War II was 
not a separate war but merely a continuation of the War 
of 1914. From 1919 to 1939 the principal nations con- 
cerned had a well defined strategic concept for the 
achievement of their respective national objectives. 


Germany, for example, as a republic and as a Nazi 
state under Hitler, had the well defined aim of not only 
healing the nation’s wounds suffered in her 1919 defeat 
but to obliterate any possible scars. Mein Kampf was 
written proof of the concept. The German General Staff 
also provided proof when they surrendered in 1919 be- 
fore Germany was in a state of complete collapse. The 
idea was, of course, to save some resources for the re- 
sumption of war under more favorable circumstances. 
And there were strong indications, during the latter stages 
of World War II, that the German General Staff earnestly 
desired to repeat their 1919 performance but were pre- 
vented by “short-vision Nazis who looked no further 
ahead than tomorrow,” to quote one Prussian general. 

French strategy from 1919 until World War II involved 
insuring that Germany remained beaten and on her knees 
militarily. The French attempted to do this by holding 
on to the west bank of the Rhine as a border; by impos- 
ing military occupation upon the Germans for a period 
of fifteen years (later shortened); by exacting heavy 
reparations; and by moving into the Ruhr when the Ger- 
mans couldn’t pay up. The French failed because they 
did not tie in the purely military portion of their national 
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strategy with the necessary political measures. The French 
did make an attempt to accomplish this implementation 
by alliances with Eastern Europe, but succeeding French 
governments allowed these to practically disintegrate and, 
as a result, France found itself in 1939 largely unpre- 
pared. 

Today it is generally realized that the employment of 
military force alone will not accomplish but may, in some 
instances, work against the accomplishment of our na- 
tional objectives. Thus, before employing military force, 
the United States must make use of its economic, psycho- 
logical, and political forces or resources. These should be 
employed effectively at the proper time and should be our 
first line of defense rather than our military forces. 

Having re-examined the meaning of strategy, we must 
now consider the national objectives, or policies, if we 
are to understand the relationship between the two. Na- 
tional policy must be clearly defined. We must know the 
political, social, and economic structure and conditions 
which the United States wishes to maintain or attain. not 
only at home, but throughout the world. 


@ THE FUNDAMENTAL national objectives of the United 
States are five in number. 

First, the United States will do whatever is necessary 
to provide for its own security and to protect its vital 
interests here at home and abroad. 

Second, the United States will ally itself with those 
nations endorsing the principles of the United Nations’ 
Charter in an earnest effort to assist them; in attaining 
the goals that recognize the dignity of man and civil 
rights of the individual through increasing standards 
of living and equality of opportunity; in providing all 
peoples with the chance to select without interference 
or reservation the persons who will govern them and 
the system under which they will be governed, and to 
facilitate the settlement of international problems by 
peaceful means. 

Third, the United States will give moral support to 
those nations and peoples who have established a demo- 
cratic political and economic structure similar to our 
own, or who prove that-they desire to do so. 

Fourth, the United States will go so far as to provide 
material aid to those same nations and peoples in order 
to hasten their political and economic stability, subject 
to the provisions that the aid shall not endanger our 
own economy and conforms to an integrated program 
involving other international commitments and con- 
tributes to the attainment of the economic, political and 
psychological objectives of the United States, and that 
the receiving nations and peoples show us that they are 
taking effective steps to help themselves or have bound 
themselves to do so. 

Fifth, the United States will continue its support of 
the United Nations in the achievement of its high aims, 





















































—recognizing that certain other nations may not ac- 

tively participate,—this support to be based upon mu- 
tual respect, equal treatment, and adherence to the 
pledged word among nations. 

These, then, are our national objectives and they make 
up our national policy. It is clearly defined. We know 
the political, economic and social structure and conditions 
that the United States has determined to maintain or at- 
tain at home and abroad. Our national strategy therefore 
not only includes the essential military factors, such as 
time and space, terrain, and communications, but also the 
myriad of other measures involved in carrying out our 
national policy. 

It has not always been this way. Not so long ago our 
nation used our economic independence and geographic 
position to justify an isolationist policy. The time and 
space factor today has eliminated that justification. 

However, since we are aware of the true meaning of the 
word “strategy” in its modern sense and have a work- 
able set of national objectives to complement our stra- 
tegic concepts, let us turn back a few pages of history and 
examine the evaluation of national strategy. In this way. 
we will be in a better position to look into the future. 


®@ Tue Frencu Revovution provided several charac- 
teristics which have since influenced national strategy 
throughout the world. For one thing, the revolutionaries 
appreciated the fact that war was not just political or 
military in nature but encompassed national psychology 
and political ideology in its scope. These patriots appre- 
ciated that the will of the enemy to fight could be broken 
down by propaganda. The committees of public safety, 
the directing bodies of the revolution within France, 
eventually spread their political propaganda beyond the 
confines of France. Our own colonists had their commit- 
tees of correspondence which aimed at weakening British 
authority in the thirteen colonies. Samuel Adams is rec- 
ognized as the leading political propagandist of our 
American Revolution. 

The French Revolution with its characteristic reign of 
terror, spread and installed revolutionary principles into 
the rest of Europe, and Napoleon used the psychological 
offensive to further this spread. Hitler, in his strategy of 
terror, was merely copying a part of the strategy of the 
French Revolution. 

Then, too, the overthrow of the French monarchy 
caused the replacement of the mercenary, feudal, or pro- 
fessional army by the people’s army, the popular army, a 
nation in arms, broadly speaking. This in turn required 
that the people know the reasons for their fighting. 

Even in our own Revolutionary War, it was soon dis- 
covered that our colonists would not fight unless they 
knew the reasons for which they were fighting. Von 
Steuben discovered this fact. Thomas Jefferson, in spite 
of his anti-militaristic attitude, preached education of the 





Field Marshal Gerd von Runstedt, an able tactician and 
strategist, was supreme commander on Western Front. 


public, teaching the youth of the United States the basic 
principles of war, because, in his opinion, this was neces- 
sary in a democracy which sought to maintain itself. 
This factor has come down through the years to the point 
where it is conceded that in a democratic state there must 
be some understanding of the basic principles of national 
security and today the Government of the United States 
is earnestly attempting to provide its people with this un- 
derstanding. This understanding will remove any feeling 
on the part of our troops that they are fighting England’s 
battles, or France’s battles, or any other countries’ battles 
in the next war when, in reality, they will be fighting for 
the national security of the United States. 

Strategy was broadened to include the political man- 
tle ever since the 18th century when the military world 
consisted not only of the European nations but of the 
entire globe. Since then some nations have fallen, others 
have reached the status of a powerful country. Colonial 
empires were built and a change in political power in any 
of these far regions affected the balance of political power 
elsewhere. An example of this balance change can be 
seen in the rise of Japan to power. This Japanese prog- 
ress forced Great Britain to alter her entire strategy. The 
British, prior to Japanese entry into the group of world 
powers, were able to exercise global control of the seas 
by controlling the waters adjacent to the European con- 
tinent. The rapid growth of the Japanese Navy forced the 
British to alter their political strategy and attempt to ally 
Great Britain with Japan and either make an ally or a 
friend of the United States. 

The statement was made previously that, before em- 
ploying military force, a nation should make use of its 
economic, psychological, and political forces or resources. 
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Hitler realized this and tried to gain the national objec- 
tives which his Nazi Germany had accepted without war. 
True, he failed in his attempt, but his psychology of terror 
caused country after country to fall into his hands. He 
had the remainder of Europe in a jittery state of nervous- 
ness, employing within Germany an ideological offensive, 
similar to that of the French Revolution, and to this Hitler 
added the threat of military aggression, particularly the 
Luftwaffe. The threat which was caused by the German 
Air Force to the security and very existence of other sur- 
rounding countries produced greater results than did the 
actual employment of the Luftwaffe in battle. For one 
thing, this threat caused the capitulation of England and 
France at Munich. . 

Germany, in the early days of Nazi power, demon- 
strated to the rest of the world that victory in war is not 
to the just but to the strong. The United States cannot 
count on eventual victory because our cause is right. 
We have been right, generally, and we have won our vic- 
tories, but we always have had heretofore sufficient time 
to get organized and muddle through. 

However, Great Britain’s geographical position which 
provided her with a time lag in the shape of the Channel 
for three hundred years prior to World War I has been 
largely nullified. The Atlantic Ocean today provides us 
with a comparable time lag and, although it enabled us 
to bear our maximum military, economic, psychological 
and other resources in World War II, technological de- 
velopments, both civil and military, are cutting that time 
lag down so rapidly that soon it will reach the vanishing 
point. This results in a closer blending of national and 
military policy. Our military leaders and most of our 
political leaders have accepted the fact that no important 
political decision, either in the international or domestic 
scene, can be made now without affecting our military 








interests. 

For example, immigration acts or tariff laws are do- 
mestic issues, but decisions pertaining to these subjects 
will have world-wide political repercussions. Similarly, 
MAP, the North Atlantic Pact, or our interest in Greece 
will also have repercussions and affect our military inter- 
ests. The fact that the State Department and the Na- 
tional Military Establishment work together so closely to- 
day is additional proof that military policy will always 
have political implications and vice versa. The whole 
history of the United States reveals that there is a spe- 
cific adjustment between political and military strategy 
which must be maintained continuously. 


® Tue Monroe Doctrine, for example, when issued 
by our government, could not be implemented by the 
military, but Adams and Monroe appreciated the fact that 
no European power could challenge that political pro- 
nouncement without starting another continental war in 
Europe. This appreciation was an acute and correct 





United States strategy today requires that we be able 
to implement our commitments by military strength. 
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Battered by Japanese dive bombers in a surprise attack, the USS Arizona is left sinking at our bastion in the 
Pacific. The author says that there were days when nations honored treaties with a deep sense of obligation. 
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analysis of the situation in 1822. The “Open Door’ 
policy in China is another example of a political decision 
which the United States couldn't implement by military 
means alone, yet we could carry out this policy too be- 
cause it was backed, as was the Monroe Doctrine, by the 
delicate equilibrium between the great world powers. 

But the fact that we got away with such a practice in 
the past is no guarantee that the same results will obtain 
in the future. 


@ STRATEGY today, as visualized by the United States, 
requires that we must have no commitments which, in the 
last analysis, we cannot implement by military strength or 
equivalent military strength, i.e., by the military forces 
of those countries upon whom we can rely in time of 
need. 

One of our national objectives has been American se- 
curity. This has been a vital part of our foreign policy 
since colonial deys. First, our forefathers had that in 


mind when they had as their principal strategic objective 
the elimination of the French from our continent. We 
achieved this in 1763 by allying ourselves with the British 
in a series of wars and finally eliminated this long fron- 
tier along the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Rivers and 
thereby stopped the French inspired Indian wars. In 1763 
the French were reduced to the status of a second rate 
power. The British, as their share of the spoils, wanted 
to take the French West Indies, but Benjamin Franklin 
talked them into taking what later became British North 
America. 

Immediately after ousting the French, our people be- 
gan to devise some means of getting the British out too. 
The climax of this strategy was the War of 1812. This, 
despite the issue of freedom of the seas, was the main 
cause of that war. We failed in our attempt and so de- 
cided to make friends with the British. This resulted in 
an agreement to demilitarize the entire frontier which 


still holds today. 
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Marines at lwo Jima. World War II was not a sepa- 
rate war but merely a continuation of the War of 1914. 


® Tue BritisH were very cooperative in assisting the 
United States in its aim of obtaining national security. 
They allowed us to gain full control of the Panama 
Isthmus by treaty. They withdrew their Canadian garri- 
sons, more as a concession to the United States than to 
the Canadians. They recognized that the Caribbean was 
a principal sphere of United States influence and ac- 
knowledged this by the withdrawal of their West Indian 
fleet. 

After we had accomplished our strategic aims, as far 
as the British were concerned, we turned our attention to 
the Spanish, got them out of Florida and, eventually, out 
of the Caribbean by forceful methods. 

When the French returned to pose a threat to our na- 
tional security in Louisiana, Jefferson, a recognized paci- 
fist, stated that, if necessary “we will marry the British 
fleet and nation” in order to eliminate the French from 
Louisiana if they tried to re-establish their political au- 
thority so close to our borders. National security, then, 
dictated the Louisiana purchase. 


#® ALrnoucH uistory shows that our foreign policy 
was indelibly marked by the requirements of national 
security, history also indicates that Americans never have 
liked military affairs, thought that the subject was un- 
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clean, sinful. At first, control of the standing Army and 
its limitation to small numbers was interwoven with the 
struggle for liberty in the Anglo-Saxon world. Later our 
people had the feeling that large military forces and an 
armaments program cause wars. In fact, some individuals 
maintain that this is true today, completely forgetting 
that armaments are simply the outgrowth of a feeling of 
insecurity. 

Security means without apprehension (“‘se” in Latin 
for “without” and “cura” means “care”), and therefore 
national security is a national state of mind. 

We gained national security, in addition to the meth- 
ods already described, by the assumption that our geo- 
graphical position made us invulnerable to attack. We 
counted on the balance of power to further this feeling. 
Then, with British-American control of the seas, we were 
able to bolster this sense of invulnerability, as long as no 
new weapons or new political combinations altered the 
status quo. 


@® THE SECOND ASSUMPTION made by our people was 
based upon the first one mentioned—invulnerability. Our 
nation counted on a relatively stable international order. 
Those were the days when treaties were honored with a 
deep sense of obligation. This assumption had to be dis- 
carded when Hitler publicly announced that he would 
sign anything provided it would get what he wanted in 
the immediate future and that he would break any obliga- 
tion he entered into with no concern or feeling of guilt. 

The third assumption visualized a liberal economic sys- 
tem in the world wherein the 18th Century mercantilism 
(in reality a system of power politics) was discarded in 
favor of a welfare economy marked by a century of ex- 
panding capitalism. 

The fourth assumption accepted the progress of democ- 
racy. Woodrow Wilson, in proclaiming our national ob- 
jective of making the world safe for democracy, was in 
reality thinking in terms of the century preceding 1914, 
when progress in democracy meant progress in peace, 
order, pacifism, abolitionism, anti-imperialism and anti- 
militarism. 

This assumption was inherent in the minds of the Brit- 
ish up to World War II. It was exemplified by Mr Cham- 
berlain when he believed that a round table conference 
with Hitler would result in the peaceful solution of Ger- 
man-British difficulties. It was further shown by the atti- 
tude of the British government who removed their am- 
bassador in Berlin in 1933 for warning against the 
German government. In short, the British did not want 
to hear the facts of the case. 

There was a final assumption connected with national 
security which had not, until the end of World War II, 
been appreciated by the United States and that was the 
advance of technology in the world. During the 19th Cen- 
tury advances in military technology strengthened the 
hands of those powers that already were dominant in 




















world affairs. For example, all of the important naval 
inventions strengthened Great Britain. The machine gun 
favored France inasmuch as she was pursuing a defensive 
military policy. Then the advance of military technology 
caused fundamental changes in the international field. 
The submarine mine, the torpedo, and the submarine 
weakened naval strength whereas the advances in the 
aircraft industry favored a country which was embarked 
upon an offensive policy. Certainly the air arm has af- 
fected the whole balance of power in the world, to the 
disadvantage of Great Britain and to the advantage of 
the United States as well as Soviet Russia. 


® THEREFORE these basic assumptions concerning our 
national security are no longer valid and the United States 
has been forced to evolve a new set of assumptions which 
will enable us to carry out our future national strategy. 
This political military policy, as indicated by our na- 
tional objectives, must promote ‘our national interests by 
avoiding war if at all possible. Nevertheless, in the event 
of war we must be so well armed in policy as well as in 
weapons of war that we will have the assurance of ulti- 
mate victory and the proper position to secure the peace. 
Our national strategy today, coupled as it is with our na- 
tional objectives, has the inherent intent of accepting no 
policy to which we cannot give effect by force of arms, 
including the arms of our prospective allies and, in the 
event of war, to utilize or be in a position to utilize all 
the resources of the United States as well as all the re- 
sources of our allies. The organizations which have 
sprung up during and after World War II, both within 
the National Military Establishment and without, have 
been formulated with this idea in mind. 





The air arm has affected the whole balance of power in the world to the disadvantage of Great Britain and to 
the advantage of the United States as well as Soviet Russia. The B-36 is the backbone of America’s air force today. 


Our national strategy caused the United States to trans- 
fer arms and equipment to sorely pressed Britain when 
our own needs were great. Two world wars, as well as 
scientific and technological progress, expanded our areas 
of strategic sensilivity. Security in the Western Hemi- 
sphere depended upon the security of other areas which 
would, at the least, buy time for us in the event of war. 
This realization provided the mortal blow to general iso- 
lationist thinking and initiated the Truman Doctrine, the 
European Recovery Programs and the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the desires of our administration to install the 
military aid program. 


# WITH THIS BACKGROUND it is possible to draw some 
accurate conclusions. Since our basic strategy aims to 
achieve our national objectives short of war we must con- 
vince any possible enemy nation that aggression will 
not result in gain, but in the complete defeat of that na- 
tion’s aims. In peace or war we must avoid permanently 
impairing a sound and healthy economy, as well as the 
fundamental values and institutions inherent in our 
American way of life. If war occurs, we must be prepared 
to win it in such a manner as to enable the future peace 
to be secured. This will necessitate the neutralization of 
enemy offensive capabilities, then the neutralization of his 
defensive capabilities in all fields of warfare. To do this, 
we must integrate and coordinate our social, economic, 
political, psychological, and military strategies with the 
intention of inducing the enemy to accept our terms for 
an armistice. Our national strategy, exemplified by United 
States decisions and commitments, must be long range 
and in full consonance with the peace of freedom and 
justice which we hope to secure. US g# MC 
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By LtCol William F. Prickett 


#® How secuRE ARE WE? WHAT ASSURANCE DO WE IN 
the Marine Corps have that the information contained in 
a document marked SECRET is a secret? The answer to 
these questions should be that we have every assurance 
possible that our classified matter will be known to only 
those authorized to know it. Unfortunately this is not the 
case. Training in safeguarding classified matter is sorely 
needed by all hands. 

The average marine comes in almost daily contact with 
some sort of classified material. For the majority of the 
enlisted ranks, it is seldom higher than a RESTRICTED 
category but for the officers, CONFIDENTIAL matter is 
rather commonplace and the higher classifications are en- 
countered at varying intervals depending on the duty as- 
signment. That a great amount of this classified material 
rapidly becomes public knowledge is a sad but true fact. 
Who dropped the ball? Why? What can be done about 
it? 

The answer to “Who dropped the ball?” is simple. All 
personnel contribute to dropping the ball either knowing- 
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ly or unknowingly. To illustrate how the ball is dropped 
unknowingly, one historical example is cited. 

In late October 1941, a SECRET (TOP SECRET was 
yet to be thought of) dispatch was received by the Fourth 
Marines in Shanghai, China. This dispatch and the ones 
immediately following ordered the regiment to evacuate 
Shanghai on 27 November and proceed to Olongapo, 
Philippine Islands. The regimental commander called a 
conference. Present were the two battalion commanders, 
the quartermaster, the communication officer, the head- 
quarters company commander, the adjutant and the regi- 
mental executive officer. Plans were made and orders 
issued for an evacuation drill. Secrecy was stressed. 
Four other officers were later given this information—a 
TQM and a billeting officer for each of the ships to be 
used. Only twelve officers were in authorized possession 





of this information. 

At 0900 the day following the conference, the wire 
chief asked the communication officer it it were true that 
the regiment was going to Olongapo on 27 November. He 
had the exact date and the exact destination. 

Here is how he found out. At 0800 one of the battalion 
commanders took his Chinese tailor to the clothing issue 
room and bought material for six pairs of khaki trousers. 
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“We're off for Olongapo, Captain.” 
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He stressed the fact that his trousers were to be delivered 
to his quarters not later than 26 November. The store- 
room keeper had just recently arrived from: Olongapo 
where in September a regimental camp had been built un- 
der forced draft. His G-2 was accurate and spread with 
the speed peculiar to bad news and illicit information. 
Every man in the regiment knew the basic plan by night- 


fall.? 


® WHy WAS THE BALL DROPPED? In the above men- 
tioned incident probably through failure to realize the 
significance of such actions, plus a fundamental lack of 
training in security. Other reasons are overclassification, 
which has many faces; neglect; the assumption that every 
American is inherently capable of keeping secure the most 
valuable information; the belief that all waiters and bar- 
tenders are deaf, dumb and blind; and failure to use 


1When the regiment left Shanghai, it had a six-ship escort for 
each transport—two U. S. and four Japanese submarines. 





LtCol Prickett, a veteran of the old Fourth Marines, 
was a POW from 6 May 1942 to 11 September 1945. At 
the present time he is Provost Marshal, Marine Corps 
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common sense. 

The first and most important reason for our insecurity 
in classified matters is a fundamental lack of training in 
security. There are no courses with the primary aim of 
teaching this type of security offered by the Marine 
Corps Schools. True, The Basic School does have a one 
hour lecture hased on the U. S. Navy Security Manual For 
Classified Matter and the Communication Officers School 
has some lectures on cryptographic security. These lec- 
tures place an individual handling elassified matter in the 
same position as he would be had he never seen a base- 
ball game, but was given a couple of lectures on the 
theory of baseball and sent to play shortstop for the 
Yankees. Marine Corps General Order Number 10, “In- 
dividual Training of Enlisted Men,” recommends four 
hours for training in defense against chemical attack and 
two hours in security of military information. Again, 
woefully inadequate. 


® THE SECOND reason, overclassification, includes (1) 
the failure to declassify promptly—the Iwo Jima operation 
order was still TOP SECRET as late as the summer of 
1946 and at this writing is CONFIDENTIAL; (2) classi- 
fication of peace time maneuvers as CONFIDENTIAL 
and at the same time allowing the Public Information 
Officer to make press releases regularly—reading in a 
daily newspaper the information locked in the office safe 
makes one wonder; (3) classifying all annexes and their 
appendices with the same classification as the basic order 
—tide and time tables are contained in every almanac and 
knowledge of them hardly jeopardizes anything; and (4) 
the indiscriminate classification of all material in some 
category—prior to the war, allotments were registered 
from the Asiatic station by dispatch in a restricted code. 
All of these overclassification errors tend to foster con- 
tempt for the classifications and neglect of the regulations 
governing their handling. 


@ UNvdER THE HEADING of neglect is the group that 
leaves their desk covered with classified matter and locks 
the office door assuming that the cleaning detail can’t 
read; the group that beHeves in putting out the word to 
all hands; and the group that keeps copies of classified 
documents for reference material after the order to de- 
stroy has been received. 

Although every American is not a Walter Mitty, he 
does do his share of day dreaming and picturing himself 
in the hero’s role. Instead of being inherently capable of 
keeping valuable information secure, the American is a 
social animal and seeks continually for group approval. 
What is more likely to make him a big shot in the eyes of 
the group than being on the inside and imparting classi- 
fied information to a few well chosen buddies who in turn 
get the limelight from their buddies in the same way? 
Marines must be trained to combat this natural tendency 
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as they are trained to combat their desire to congregate in 
groups on the battle field. 

The belief that all waiters and bartenders are deaf, 
dumb, and blind needs no explanation. Anyone going into 
one of the officer’s clubs in the Pacific during the last 
war was bound to hear the highest level material dis- 
cussed freely. Maybe all of the patrons were authorized 
possessors of the information under discussion but not so 
the bartenders and waiters. Regardless of the fact that 
they (waiters and bartenders) were service men, this did 
not entitle them to the information and it was doubly 
dangerous since they did not know its classification and 
therefore made no attempt to properly safeguard that 
information. 

My final reason is failure to use common sense. In the 
main this means to “stop guessing.” If the information 
has not been given to you, make up your mind that it does 
not belong to you. It is comparatively easy to create a 
damaging break in classification security when a number 
of people are trying to guess the answer. With a tactical 
operation pending and five hundred people guessing, 
someone will get into the “V” ring. The man who wrote 
the original concept might as well spill the beans himself. 
As an example of this, the Guadalcanal operation was 
being mounted in the summer of 1942 and in one large 
organization only four officers knew the destination. A 
PFC was heard to remark to a group of guessers, “Hell, 
I know where we are going—the Solomon Islands.” His 
statement spread like wildfire through the camp and was 
accepted as the gospel truth, which it was. A strong offi- 
cial denial would have served only to enhance the credi- 
bility of his story. When the lad was found, it turned out 
that he was merely kidding around, had no idea of the 
true destination and had only heard of the Solomon 
Islands as the land of the head hunters. However, the 
cat was out of the bag and was never quite returned to 
caplivity. 


@ WHAT CAN BE DONE about it? It is usually axiomatic 
that the first step toward correcting a defect is the recog- 
nition that the error exists. Periodically, commands are 
enjoined to pay strict attention to security regulations. 
One of the most recent examples is a directive in HQMC 
to the effect that security regulations will be carried out 
in that headquarters. It would seem that all echelons are 
aware of the discrepancy but that none of the measures 
taken so far have done much toward a permanent solu- 
tion. 

It is believed that a permanent solution can be found 
and that every effort must be made to discover that solu- 
tion. As a starting point, the following are recommended 
for immediate adoption. 1. Establishment of TRAINING 
classifications; i.e. TRAINING CONFIDENTIAL. 2. As- 
signment to one of the general staff officers the specific 
duty of classifying material. 3. Inclusion of security 




















training in the training program of all units. 

The establishment of training classifications would 
eliminate the conflict between the PIO press releases and 
the classification of peace time maneuvers. The officers 
and men would readily understand that the details of the 
maneuvers were placed in the same category as in war 
and that this classification was just another facet of their 
training. They would also realize the ever present need of 
the Corps for publicity and not resent reading informa- 
tion in the daily newspaper labeled TRAINING CON- 
FIDENTIAL in the office. Material would be handled in 
the same manner but that handling would assume mean- 
ing and not be considered by the rank and file as needless 
heckling. 


#® MAP PROBLEMS, operation orders, intelligence studies 
and other such academic papers in the Marine Corps 
Schools could be assigned appropriate training classifica- 
tions. At present, although classified and therefore under 
the regulations contained in the U. S. Navy Security Man- 
ual For Classified Matter, they are handled as any routine 
paper would be. The thinking marine can not possibly 
see how much of this instructional matter can come under 
the definitions of classified matter laid down in regula- 
tions and since adequate storage is not furnished he 
ignores the regulations governing their handling. Habits 
of carelessness in handling classified material are thus 
made and fostered. 

The G-2 as the counter-intelligence officer is the logical 
staff officer to be assigned the duty of classifying material. 
The Staff Manual could be amended to include an 
additional sentence under the duties of G-2 reading some- 
thing like this. “Advises the commander on all matters 
of classification security; recommends declassification 
when necessary; recommends proper degree of classifica- 
tion for orders, annexes, and appendices.” G-2 would 
then be able to classify an order as SECRET, Annex A as 
RESTRICTED, and Appendix One as_ unclassified. 
Signal Operating Instructions have héld unclassified mat- 
ter and SECRET matter under the same cover for a num- 
ber of vears. 

At first glance, it would seem extremely hard if not 
impossible to make security training an integral part of 
the training program. However, it can be done with 
thought and preparation. 


® A THOROUGH GROUNDWORK must be laid. This can 
be accomplished by an introductory lecture explaining the 
normal tendencies of all people to disclose information, 
the usual means of disclosing information, and a histori- 
cal example of the results caused by a leakage in security. 
This lecture must be complete with training aids and 
followed by a training film whose opening scene shows 
the G-3 office working on an operation order. The next 
scene shows the clerks on liberty with their girl friends in 
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a bar. Remarks such as “It gets hot in Manila” and “I 
won't be here for that party Saturday week” are made. 
The next scene shows G-3 and his assistant having dinner. 
Remarks such as “Will the rainy season have started in 
March?” and “How much air support can five CVEs 
give?” are made. Final scene shows the bartender who 
served the clerks and the waitress who served the G-3 
reporting to a third party. Comparison of their informa- 
tion reveals the contents of the operation order. Corny? 
Yes, but also effective. 


@ WirH Tus groundwork laid, the men are now ready 
for problems designed to teach security. In officers’ schools 
this is a relatively simple matter. Two-sided map prob- 
lems instead of being conducted seven continuous hours 
could be conducted one hour per day for seven days and 
a premium placed on obtaining the other sides’ plans for 
the following day. One half of the class can be given ad- 
ministrative information (classified as training con- 
fidential) and the other half not given this information. 
When the half not given the information compromises it, 
a critique is held to determine the means of compromise. 

In a company, a two-sided problem can be held. The 
opposing sides are given their orders and missions the 
night before the problem and then sent on liberty. The 
side keeping its information secure and compromising 
the other side’s orders would readily make monkeys of 
their opponents in the problem. A critique should fol- 
low to determine the ways and means of compromise. 

The above problems are sketchy and incomplete but do 
furnish a starting point from which a constructive pro- 
gram of security training may be developed. 


# Tosvum up, information contained in classified docu- 
ments leaks out daily, all echelons are aware of this fact, 
no adequate means have been discovered to remedy this 
defect, and security training is not included in any pro- 
gram or school curriculum. It is recommended for con- 
sideration: (1) TRAINING classifications be established, 
(2) G-2 advise the commander on all matters of classified 
security, and (3) problems designed with the primary 
purpose of teaching security be adopted as positive meas- 
ures to correct the existing situation. When this is done 
the answer to “How secure are we?” will be “we are 
assured that classified information will be known only 
to those authorized to know it.” US # MC 
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® Marine Corps AVIATION, THE HYDRA-HEADED GIANT 
with a half-dozen arms all flailing the air in different di- 
rections, is a necessary monster that developed during 
rapid war expansion. The necessity for planes and men 
took precedence over organization; as a result, the Ma- 
rine air groups were expanded along no specific lines. 

However, it is high time the giant undergoes amputa- 
tion of all but the two arms needed to perform its mission. 

Since the end of the war Congress has crystallized the 
mission of the Marine Corps and has given Marine avia- 
tion the specific mission of air support for amphibious 
operations. Based thereon a tactical concept can be de- 
veloped, and we can proceed with organizing and training 
confident as to what we will be called upon to do. 

Unfortunately, however, our tables of organization are 
lagging behind the times. They stil] do not reflect many 
of the hard-learned lessons of World War II. 

Primarily the aviation organization lacks flexibility, the 
ability to adapt itself to any tactical situation. Flexibility 
is independent of the quality of leadership, training, 
or equipment. It is a design factor built into the structure 
of the organization. Lacking the ability to bend, a unit 
will break under the pressure of tactical necessity. Prac- 
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tical considerations, such as the requirements of military 
control and logistical support, impose a limit beyond 
which we may not go in a quest for flexibility. 

However, in the organizational skeleton of Marine 
Corps aviation there are superfluous bones. The presence 
of these unnecessary stiffening members resulted during 
the war in an endless series of improvisations to cope 
with conditions in the field. These bones are the admin- 
istrative ties that bind the combat unit to its service 
echelon. 

It was because of these ties that Marine squadrons 
could not be adapted to carrier operations without cre- 
ating a series of new organizations. These ties caused 
commanders to break up land-based squadrons so flight 
echelons might move independently of the service eche- 
lons. A commander should not be placed in a position 
where he has to effect major organizational changes in the 
face of the enemy. In a war organization the commander 
of a combat unit should not be burdened with the ad- 
ministration of personnel and equipment necessary to 
support his effort. The Marine ground forces have de- 
veloped the service command as an answer to this prob- 
lem. Supply and maintenance personnel and equipment 
have been stripped from combat units and concentrated 
in the service command, a fluid organization of special- 
ized units which may be grouped as necessary for any 
operation, large or small. The service command compo- 
nent is an integral part of the task unit to which it is 








attached. Thus at one stroke are solved the problems of 
both the leader of the assault unit—he is relieved of prac- 
tically all details of logistical support—and the task unit 
commander—he is able to assign this job to a unit whose 
mission is logistical support and nothing more. Besides 
increasing flexibility, concentration of supply and main- 
tenance functions under one command eliminates dupli- 
cation of effort and utilizes personnel and equipment to 
fuller advantage. 

In order to attain this flexibility in the Marine air 
group the following changes are proposed: 

1. Form the group headquarters and service squadron 
by combining the two units now existent. 

2. Free the flight echelon of the tactical squadron 
from its service echelon by moving class “D” mainte- 
nance up to group level. 

3. Create an air base squadron as the supporting unit 
for a group and relieve the group of responsibility for 
supply and maintenance services. 

4. Give the group commander military command and 
operational control, but not administrative control, over 
the air base squadron. 

5. Relieve the group commander of most of his re- 
maining administrative duties, allowing him to assume 
active tactical leadership of his squadrons. 

Specifically, an organization which would incorporate 
these features is discussed below. 


Group H&S Squadron 


® THE ONLY APPARENT reason for having these two 
units separate is to permit greater freedom of action and 
mobility of the group command echelon—to allow it to 
divorce itself from service echelon and move to a new 
location. But what purpose is served? A group headquar- 
ters without its tactical squadrons is practically useless. 
Where there are tactical squadrons there must be main- 
tenance facilities, and the group must furnish at least 
some of them. To put it briefly, no group service echelon, 
no tactical squadron; no tactical squadron, no group com- 
mand echelon. Why, then, have headquarters and service 
squadrons separate with the resulting awkward staff 
structure and duplication in personnel, equipment, and 
effort, especially administrative? The proposed group 
H&S squadron would consist of the following sections: 

1. The group commander, executive officer, and the 
general and special staffs. Certain special staff officers, 
such as the engineering, ordnance, and electronics officers, 
could conceivably be eliminated. They would have no 
group shops to operate and would be reduced to super- 
visory control over the attached aircraft maintenance de- 
tachments. 

2. Squadron headquarters. This section would handle 
all squadron administration, including that of the air- 
craft maintenance detachments. 

3. Communications section. 
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4, Flight section. This section operates the adminis- 
trative and tactical planes assigned to H&S squadron. So 
few planes could be maintained by one of the regular 
AMDs, augmented if necessary. 

5. Motor transport section. All transportation used by 
the group would belong to and be maintained by the air 
base squadron. The H&S squadron motor transport off- 
cer, who doubles as staff MTO, would draw equipment on 
a temporary basis from the air base squadron and re- 
assign it to the various activities in the squadron. This 
section need consist only of the motor transport officer, a 
dispatcher, and drivers of the vehicles. 

6. Supply section. The only supply officer and sec- 
tion in the group would be in H&S squadron. Since the 
AMDs also are an integral part of H&S squadron, the 
group procurement agency and the ultimate consumer are 
in the same unit, thereby cutting one link out of the sup- 
ply chain and saving time, personnel, and equipment. 
Direct responsibility for supplies leaving the stockroom 
could be placed on heads of the various sections through 
memorandum receipts. Other than these receipts there 
would be no need for any paper work between the air- 
craft maintenance detachment and the group supply sec- 
tion; no requisitions would be necessary below group 
level. The AMD would stock nothing except the small, 
frequently used aircraft and electronics spares which can 
be kept in the tool room. The present squadron is for- 
bidden to stock spares and must submit written requisi- 
tions for them after the need has arisen. 

Back to the air base squadron go the galley equipment, 
transportation, camp construction and maintenance equip- 
ment and supplies, and all shop and hangar equipment 
except hand tools. A detailed list would include prac- 
tically all the present group’s heavy gear and would re- 
duce the group’s loading table tonnage by 75 per cent. It 
becomes the property of the ABS to be issued as necessary 
to H&S squadrons during their tour at the station. Re- 








The CO is not now provided with the means to fly. 
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lieved of this load, the H&S supply section could assume 
logistical administration for the AMDs and still be no 
larger than it is today. Remaining as group organic 
equipment would be: 


Navy Property 

a. Hand tools necessary for the AMD engineering, 
ordnance and electronics shops. 

b. Aeronautic and electronics spares for the type air- 
craft operated by the group. It would not be practical 
for an ABS to stock this materiel because of the variety 
of aircraft types that might be based upon it. 


Marine Corps Property 


a. Individual arms and equipment. 

b. Office equipment. 

c. Other miscellaneous items selected from current ta- 
bles of allowances according to the needs of the new 
group. 

7. Aircraft maintenance detachments. As many AMDs 
as necessary would complete the H&S squadron. 


Aircraft Maintenance Detachment 


The proposed AMD is a compromise between the war 
time marine carrier service detachment and today’s fight- 
ing squadron. It is a unit designed to replace the service 
echelon of the present tactical squadron, giving the squad- 
ron commander operational control over his supporting 
unit and relieving him of administrative responsibility. 
It is a separate and distinct cell within group H&S squad- 
ron, comprising all necessary personnel to support a 
twenty-four plane squadron. It should be assigned for 
operational control to the tactical squadron, and should 
consist of the following sections: 

Administration. The administrative ground officer in 
charge of the section becomes the tactical squadron adju- 
tant. Administration of the AMD itself remains at group 
H&S squadron. 

Engineering, Electronics and Ordnance. These sections 
would remain basically the same as sections in the pres- 
ent squadron. 

Transportation. This section would contain only a dis- 
patcher and drivers to operate vehicles drawn by group 
H&S squadron from the ABS. 

There is no provision in the AMD for a supply section. 
The records of the H&S squadron should respect the in- 
tegrity of the AMD in order that AMDs may be dropped 
or picked up as needed by group. 


Tactical Squadron 
A fighting or attack squadron would consist only of 
planes and pilots, with two administrative non-commis- 
sioned officers. One personnel NCO and one operations 
NCO would maintain the minimum of essential records 
which must accompany the squadron, i.e., muster rolis 
and log books. Individual arms and equipment and 
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squadron records would be the only government prop- 
erty in permanent custody of the squadron. 

The administrative ties that bind together the flight 
and service echelons of the tactical squadron should be 
cut for two reasons; (1) to relieve the commanding ofh- 
cer of an administrative burden he can ill-afford to:shoul- 
der, and (2) to accord recognition to the fact that flight 
crews wear out faster than ground crews. The aircraft 
maintenance detachment is offered as a solution to this 
problem. 


Air Base Squadron 


The air base squadron is intended to remain perma- 
nently at a field. An airstrip is not going anywhere, so 
why should the people whose job it is to operate airfields 
wander about? Let the groups come and go, but leave the 
ABS alone. The air base squadron is a cumbersome, im- 
mobile organization, burdened with heavy equipment re- 
quiring permanent or semi-permanent installation. But 
since we cannot fight a war without this gear we may as 
well make the best of the situation by concentrating it all 
in one unit. 

We have this equipment and personnel already. Some- 
one is doing the work or we would not be operating. But 
instead of freeing our tactical units of all trace of this 
burden, we divide it among squadron, group, and air 
station and thereby partially immobilize everything. 

The Second Marine Air Wing is now experimenting 
with a similar organization of more limited functions. 

To the responsibilities of the ABS listed above would 
be added one which was neglected during the war. No 
permanent provision has yet been made for moving avia- 
tion resupplies from the beach to the field under combat 
conditions. The large quantities of fuel and ordnance 
materiel consumed by aviation units make the problem 
an important one. These supplies are procured directly 
from the Navy and remain in Navy supply channels until 
turned over to the group. Marine landing force officers 
consider aviation supplies Navy property and Navy re- 
sponsibility. The Navy washes its hands of the supplies 
and responsibility when the supplies reach the beach. The 
supply section of the ABS as visualized here would in- 
clude a unit especially equipped for this task. 

The operational control of the ABS should be vested in 
the commanding officer of the tactical unit based thereon. 
Any undesirable condition at the air base has a direct 
and prompt reflection in tactical operations. 


® DurRinc THE war in the Pacific theater it was often 
the case that the field commander and the local tactical 
air commander were on the same level of command but 
independent of each other, although responsible to the 
same higher headquarters. Under such a system it is pos- 
sible for a situation to arise wherein the interests of the 
two commanders do not coincide. 

The operational control of direct supporting units 
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Marines of the 2d Division make a practice landing on Onslow Beach, Camp Lejeune, N. C., with close air sup- 
























should be a function of local command and, in this case, 
should be vested in the local tactical air commander. The 
only justification for the existence of an airfield is the 
support of combat units. Its every facility must be di- 
rected toward assisting the combat unit in accomplishing 
its mission. Who is better qualified than the commanding 
officer of the combat unit to determine the scope and ex- 
tent of this assistance? Whose will be the odium should 
the mission fail? Not the air base commander’s. 

The question then arises: “What happens when there 
are two groups on the same field? To whom would the 
ABS be responsible?” All squadrons based on the same 
field should belong to one group. There is no apparent 
tactical advantage to be gained by having two groups at 
one field, while the duplication of effort and the fact that 
all squadrons based together will be flying the same gen- 
eral missions, are arguments against it. A group is po- 
tentially capable of controlling more than the three to five 
squadrons customarily assigned to it during the war. 

The presence of a higher headquarters at the field 
would not change things. The group commander would 
still control field operations through the ABS, and higher 
headquarters should deal with him concerning operations. 


port. The Congress has given Marine Aviation the specific mission of close air support for amphibious operations. 


In administrative matters the higher echelon should deal 
with the ABS. 

Should one or two squadrons be based at a field with- 
out a group headquarters, the AMDs supporting these 
squadrons could be temporarily augmented for the iso- 
lated job. 

The Marine air group is supposed to be a tactical as 
well as administrative headquarters. On paper it is, but 
during the war it was actually little more than an ad- 
ministrative echelon. Under the present organization the 
group CO is so burdened with administrative responsibili- 
ties that both he and the executive officer are virtually 
denied active tactical leadership. A parallel in the ground 
forces would be where the battalion commander and his 
executive officer remained on the beach directing service 
command units while the senior company commander led 
the battalion in attack with one hand and guided his own 
company with the other. 

The administration must go on; someone must do it. 
The obvious choice is the group executive officer. Give 
him power to make final decisions in all matters of ad- 
ministration. Let him be directly responsible for all staff 
sections exclusive of operations and training. 
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The group CO is not now provided with the means to 
fly should he find the opportunity. As a strike leader he 
must have freedom of action to fly in any position he con- 
siders necessary. He cannot safely roam around the tar- 
get area alone. He must have at least a wingman or, 
preferai ly, a division. Teamwork within the section and 
division is vital. Wingmen and section leaders must be 
familiar with the flying habits of their leader to the point 
that they all think as one. This degree of coordination 
can result only from many hours’ flying together. Ob- 
viously this cannot be achieved with a pick-me-up divi- 
sion, but must be accomplished by providing the pilots 
and planes within group H&S squadron. So essential is 
this teamwork to the success of a mission and safety of 
the planes that in latter stages of the war replacements 
were trained and sent into combat in teams of four. 


Carrier Squadron 


® Marine Corps AVIATION, in order to fulfill its mis- 
sion, must be prepared to operate impartially from land 
or carrier bases. Any discussion of organization must 
consider the problems peculiar to carrier service. The 
ideal aviation organization would be one which would 
function with equal facility either ashore or afloat, with- 
out modification or loss of efficiency. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the requirements of the two types of service are con- 
tradictory, and any single organization could only be a 
compromise. 

The Marine Corps has had carrier-trained squadrons 
for many years, but our first combat experience at car- 
rier service did not come until December, 1944. With 
victory in sight the tempo of fighting was stepped up 
until the Japanese were being harried in their home wa- 
ters. As the pressure increased the attrition rate among 
Navy air groups increased with it. Replacement groups 
were being committed faster than the planners had an- 
ticipated. In many cases the tour of duty aboard carriers 
was down to four months. It was then that the Marine 
Corps received a hurry-up call for ten fighting squadrons 
to serve on five carriers. The squadrons designated for 
this duty were the standard marine land-based squadrons 
of roughly 50 officers and 250 men. 

That the pilots were ready is evidenced by the fact that 
the first two squadrons embarked for transportation nine 
days after the first alert. 

That the aircraft were ready is shown by the record of 
subsequent achievements. They were the first F4Us flown 
from carriers in combat since the Navy had withdrawn 
them from the fleet for further development in 1943. 

That the squadron organization was inadequate was 
clear from the start. No attempt was made to reorganize 
these squadrons to fit them for their new duties. Neither 
time nor experience was available to do so. Most of the 
administration stayed ashore with the rear echelon, which 
attempted to carry on business-as-usual despite the 4,000 
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miles that separated it from the flight echelon. These 
squadrons were directly under wing administration, there 
being no intervening marine group in the chain of com- 
mand. 

Meanwhile the technique of close air support was 
developing to the point where it became apparent that 
especially designated air support squadrons, embarked 
on their own carriers, were needed. 

As a result the first Marine carrier air groups were em- 
barked as units early in 1945. Leaning heavily upon 
Navy patterns, an entirely new series of organizations 
were devised—squadrons, carrier aircraft service detach- 
ments (CASD), carrier air groups (MCVG). and marine 
air support groups (MASG). The carrier squadrons 
(fighter and torpedo bomber) consisted only of planes, 
pilots, and a handful of administrative and maintenance 
personnel. In the case of the torpedo squadrons the nec- 
essary aircrewmen were included. 

The CASD was a class “D” maintenance outfit, a sep- 
arate unit under its own commanding officer, designed to 
support one fighter and one torpedo squadron. These 
three units comprised the carrier air group, tailored spe- 
cifically to operate from the new Commencement Bay 
class escort carrier. The carrier air group was purely a 
tactical echelon. All administrative matters went directly 
from the squadrons and the CASD to the MASG, by- 
passing the commander of the MCVG. 

The MASG was intended to control the four MCVG’s 
in a carrier division. It consisted of a group headquar- 
ters, differing little from the land-based group. 


® Ir was nor sap for a first try, but subsequent expe- 
rience brought to light certain deficiencies which should 
be corrected. The most obvious of these deficiencies were: 

1. The MCVG was intended to be kept intact, all three 
units moving as one, serving the same tour aboard ship 
and debarking together. Here again was the old trouble 
—a tactical squadron tied to its service echelon. In this 















case the administrative ties had been cut, a step in the 
right direction, but the tactical bonds still existed. The 
Navy’s carrier aircraft maintenance personnel (CASUs) 
have no fixed attachment to the squadrons they service. 
They are part of the ship’s company. The Navy’s sys- 
tem is the result of long carrier experience and has been 
tried and proven. 

2. As stated above. the squadron commander in the 
MCVG was not responsible for the administration of the 
personnel who serviced his aircraft, which is as it should 
be, but in the process he also lost operational control 
over them. The planes were in the squadrons, the mainte- 
nance personnel in the CASD, and neither had any au- 
thority over the other. Aircraft maintenance was, in effect, 
a divided responsibility; any differences had to be taken 
to the carrier air group commander for settlement. In the 
writer’s opinion it is basic that a squadron commander 
have control over the servicing and maintenance of his 
aircraft. 

3. The half-dozen senior NCO technicians in each tac- 
tical squadron were superfluous. They were not needed 
to complement or augment the CASD crews, which were 
complete in themselves. Their functions were never de- 
fined. They had no equipment with which to work and no 
one to assist them. 

4. The MASG was an organization as useless as it was 
unique. The Navy has never seen the need for a com- 
parable echelon. The very nature of carrier operations 
rendered it ineffectual. There is a basic difference between 
the employment of land-based air power and carrier-based 
air power which was not considered when the MASG was 
created and which doomed it to impotence from the start. 
Land-based aviation units do their own thinking, direct 
their own efforts. and supply their own needs, and must 
be organized accordingly. The ship or task force com- 
mander has absolute control over the air component, and 


his staff does the work. It remains only for the air group 
‘o carry out orders. While embarked, the headquarters 
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of the MASG had practically nothing to do except Ma- 
rine Corps administration. It would be far more prac- 
tical to entrust this function to the individual CASDs, 
which means that the CASD must be an administrative 
unit with a commanding officer. 

Based upon these shortcomings in our wartime carrier 
organizations, the following specific proposals are of- 
fered for any future carrier program: 

A. There need be no specialized carrier squadron. The 
tactical squadron described earlier could operate impar- 
tially from land or carrier bases. While ashore it would 
be supported by an AMD, while afloat by a CASD. 

B. The CASD would differ from the AMD only in 
that the CASD would be a separate unit under its own 
commanding officer and administratively self-sufficient. 

C. The CASD should be attached permanently to the 
ship. 

D. There should be no group echelon afloat. CASDs 
and carrier-based squadrons should be responsible ad- 
ministratively to higher headquarters ashore. 

E. An escort carrier engaged in air support duty 
should operate only one squadron flying only one type 
plane. A Commencement Bay class carrier can handle 28 
to 36 planes depending upon type. This limitation war- 
rants neither duplicate squadron organizations (as in the 
MCVG) nor even the: logistical complications inherent in 
a single composite squadron. If it is considered best to 
replace the Marine Corps’ present all-purpose fighter- 
bomber with specialized fighter and attack types, then 
they should operate as separate squadrons each aboard 
its own ship. Separation by a few hundred yards of wa- 
ter would not be a serious obstacle to close inter-type co- 
operation. 

This is proposed as a war organization only. While 
some of the features could be incorporated with advan- 
tage into the peacetime establishment, most of them for 
numerous and obvious reasons have a place only in a war 
organization. US @ MC 
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In Brief 


The Old Breed, a history of the First Marine Di- 
vision in World War II, will be released to the 
public 10 November. The volume is illustrated with 
a wealth of official Marine Corps photographs and 
authentic maps of the terrain which formed the 
unit’s battlegrounds in the Pacific. Distribution of 
free copies to Marine Corps and Naval personnel 
who served in organic units of the Division between 
1 August 1942 and 2 September 1946, was begun in 
October. Members whose addresses have been veri- 
fied by the First Marine Division History Board but 
who do not receive their copy by 30 November 
should write The Infantry Journal, Washington, 
D. C., giving a correct address in order to receive 
the book. Retail price of the history is $6.50, Per- 
sonnel eligible to receive free copies may also pur- 
chase additional copies at $5.00 per copy. 


A campaign to determine whether its pilots can 
withstand the severe forces of 1,000 mph flight is 
in progress in the Department of the Navy. For use 
in its Medical Acceleration Laboratory, Johnsville, 
Penna., the Navy is supervising the building of the 
world’s largest human centrifuge—a device which 
is said to whirl a gondola so rapidly that forces 40 
times as great as that of the gravitational pull of the 
earth can be exerted on the person tested. Television 
cameras will be attached to the gondola, which will 
swing at the end of a 50-foot metal arm. The mount- 
ing is designed for the study of facial expressions 
of a pilot seated inside the artificial cockpit. 


A joint winter training exercise, local in nature 
and on a comparatively small scale, will be conduct- 
ed by Canadian and U. S. forces in the Yukon and 
Alaska next January and February. The exercise, 
given the name Cross-Index, will be a continuation 
in the Whitehorse area of the combined training 
program carried on by the two countries since the 
war. Present plans call for the U. S. Army and 
USAF and Royal Canadian Army and Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force in simulated combat operations cli- 
maxed by movements against a theoretical enemy. 
The purposes of the exercise are to develop proce- 
dures, doctrines, and technique for the employment 
of combined Canadian—U. S. Army and Air Forces 
in the far north. 


A new post war record for air-to-air gunnery has 
been established by a Navy fighter squadron flying 
Lockheed TO-1 (F-80) Shooting Star jet planes. 
Fighter Squadron 52, based at San Diego, Calif., is 
the first fighter squadron in the Navy to fire an 
“Outstanding ” score in organized competition since 
the war. The record became known after final re- 
sults for the Pacific Fleet inter-squadron gunnery 
competition, held during August and early Septem- 
ber, were tabulated. 


The Navy’s new “extended skirt” nylon para- 
chute, designed for high-speed bailouts from jet 
planes, will become standard equipment for pilots 
of Navy jet and other fighter aircraft in early 1950. 
Test jumps have shown that the new parachute with 
its billowing skirt provides less opening shock and 
more stable descent for pilots bailing out of high- 
speed planes. Standard parachutes now in use im- 
pose a force of 25 to 30 times that of gravity upon 
pilots who bail out at speed of approximately 300 
mph. The soft-opening feature of the new para- 
chute cuts this initial shock in half. 


The first of 19 P4M1 Mercators, new long-range 
patrol planes on order by the Navy, has been put 
through its initial flight tests at the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., airport in Baltimore. Powered by two jets and 
two reciprocating engines, the Mercator is designed 
for long over-water patrols, minelaying, and photo- 
graphic reconnaissance. A land-based plane, the 
Mercator has a takeoff weight of more than 80,000 
pounds, a range of over 2,000 miles and a maxi- 
mum speed in excess of 300 mph. It carries a crew 
of nine, an armament load in excess of 14,000 
pounds, and is completely electronically equipped. 
The new plane’s wing span is 114 feet, and its 
length is 85 feet. 


Income tax will not be levied against dividends 
to be paid by the Veterans Administration on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance according to a recent 
memorandum from the Treasury Department. The 
so-called dividends are in reality only adjustments 
of the premiums paid by the veterans on their in- 
surance, and therefore do not constitute income un- 
der the tax laws. Accordingly, veterans who receive 
these dividends should not include them in their in- 
come tax returns. 
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Navy’s antiaircraft gunners soon will be testing 
their skill against the antics of a pilotless radio- 
controlled ram-jet powered Martin KDM-1 target 
drone darting through the skies at near sonic speeds, 
the Navy announced recently. Until now, radio- 
controlled service type fighter airplanes, target pilot- 
less aircraft, and towed targets — operating at a 
lower speed than will be possible with the Martin- 
developed KDM-1 target—have provided the “live” 
target for antiaircraft training. 


The Navy has reduced from $25.00 to $15.00 the 
amount it will contribute each semester or quarter 
toward the payment of tuition for off-duty courses 
for naval personnel: at colleges, universities, and 
junior colleges. BuPers Circular Letter 132-49 ex- 
plains that the reduction became necessary because 
of limited funds available to the Educational Serv- 
ices Program. However, in cases where District 
Commanders have already endorsed and forwarded 
fiscal 1950 agreements based on $25.00 a month. 
there will be no modifications. 


The Marform process—a more efficient method of 
producing sheet metal parts—is expected to make 
aircraft construction a speedier and less expensive 
operation. Some of the items which have been pro- 
duced more speedily by use of Marform are stain- 
less steel exhaust stacks, aircraft nose ribs, and oth- 
er parts of aluminum, copper, magnesium, or brass. 
Researchers point out that parts can be formed of 
varied materials and thicknesses within a reasonable 
range with little or no effect on tooling. 


Aircraft crash survivors isolated in frigid climates 
may be better equipped for survival when they util- 
ize the combination of an inflatable Quonset hut and 
an Arctic emergency kit, both recently under devel- 
opment by the Air Force. The hut, made of rubber- 
ized fabric, has been exhibited to a number of doc- 
tors and scientists, while work on the survival kit 
continues at the Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. Small enough to fit 
inside a fighter plane, the complete emergency kit 
will contain a pup tent, sleeping bag, signal equip- 
ment, and sufficient food for two weeks. 





A swamp glider that can travel through muck- 
filled water at a speed of 15 mph with a crew of 
three has been developed by the equipment labora- 
tory at Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. The 
boat’s ability to travel swiftly through the heavy 
medium is accomplished with hydro jet propulsion. 
Water is expelled through a four-inch rectangular 
shaped jet at a speed of 75 mph to give the craft its 
15 mph speed. The glider has enough bouyancy to 
take on the crew of medium and heavy bombers in 
rescue operations. In addition to its use as rescue 
craft the boat can also be used to fight fires since 
it is capable of pumping 1,659 gallons of water a 
minute at a pressure of 85 pounds. 


A mechanical flying stenographer to accompany 
guided missiles on their high-speed flights and re- 
cord electrically dictated test data has been devel- 
oped for the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance at United 
Aircraft Corporation’s research department, it was 
announced recently. The device is fixed in the nose 
of guided missiles, and the recording tape is led into 
an armored container that withstands the shock of 
dashing into the ground with the exhausted rockets. 
The device records 200 pieces of information simul- 
taneously and continuously on a 6-inch steel tape. 


- Such factors as air pressure, temperature, speed, 


and gyro positions are recorded on the tape by elec- 
trical signals from scores of instruments. 


Combat vehicles and other vital war materials 
may be unloaded in half the time required during 
World War II through the use of a mechanically- 
operated rolling wing deck. The rolling wing con- 
sists of two sections of steel decking mounted on 
wheels. Flat bar tracks welded over the deck and 
hatch beams and running the full length of a cargo 
hold permit the steel sections to be rolled as de- 
sired. When loading begins, the devices are rolled 
inboard to the center line of the vessel beneath the 
hatch openings. After cargo has been lowered for 
stowage, the loaded wing decks are moved back 
against the bulkheads to permit a clear space in the 
center for more cargo. A reverse operation can be 
employed for unloading the vessel. 
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® CUuRIOsITY Is A PRIME CHARACTERISTIC OF HUMAN 
nature. One form of curiosity is the search for knowledge. 
In order to satisfy curiosity, one must delve into things 
or ask questions. In other words investigate. In the serv- 
ice today, the practice of investigating is continuous. The 
Survey Board; the Board of Inquiry; the recorder or 
judge advocate prior to a trial; or the commanding officer 
in search of facts relative to charges against his person- 
nel; all are agencies, the functions of which evolve around 
the quest for facts requiring investigative procedure. 

Most of us, when asked about investigative work within 
the military, will probably say that it is the provost mar- 
shal’s job. True enough. However, the wide field of oc- 
currences requiring investigations is not restricted to the 
provost marshal or other police official. 

Many of us may eventually find ourselves acting out 
the role of investigator, either directly or indirectly. Yet, 
to the average officer or enlisted man the word investi- 
gate, though intriguing. is remote and obscure. The pur- 
pose of this article is to make it less so. 

To begin with, the investigator must be fully aware of 
what he is looking for. Essential elements directly rele- 
vant to the problem at hand must predominate. If the 
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investigator bears this in 

mind, he will minimize his 

task to the extent of expedi- 

ency. Appropriate knowledge 

of investigative procedure 

will tend to render a just, 

legal, and efficient conduct 
of an investigation. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director 

of the Federal Bureau of In- 

vestigation, says, “The ama- 

teur investigator, dabbling in 

the profession of law en- 

forcement, is in the absurd 

position of the man who, 

having never fired a gun, is 

ordered to hit the bull’s eye 

on the first shot. Such an 

individual, untrained in the 

use of proper investigative 

techniques, may constitute a 

serious menace to civil rights. 

. Patriotism and zeal cannot 

a a for a lack of de- 

pyical knowledge. 
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interviews: with persons not wngiel of the or 
the second is interrogation of persons suspected. The 
majority of cases in the military are solved by testimony 
of persons having knowledge of relevant facts. The in- 
vestigator must therefore be careful not to antagonize or 
cause dislike or suspicion toward himself. The primary 
aim is to gain the full confidence of the persons being 
interviewed. 


IFBI Enforcement Bulletin, July 1949. 
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Investigations in the Marine Corps are conducted quietly and with skill. All the 
modern detection methods and techniques are used. The use of photography for exact 
reproduction of the crime scene and fingerprinting are included in solving crimes 


The questioning takes place as soon as possible after 
commission of the alleged act. Questions are clear and 
concise. Suggestive questions are avoided. 

An interview is arranged, at which formality is dis- 
pensed with in order to put the person being questioned 
at ease. Seriousness and patience predominate. Indirect 
questioning must be effected in some instances, in order 
to guide the witness in recollection of facts as he knows 
them.? Irrelevant and indirect questions, touching per- 
haps on family and school backgrounds, interspersed with 
questions indirectly pertinent to the case may tend to 
overcome reluctance on part of the witness to render 
information. Particular interests of the witness should be 
touched upon. Once signs of conversation and some sem- 
blance of willingness to talk is indicated, the investigator 
must not get excited or over-anxious but rather bide his 
time and patiently wait on the witness, keeping on the 
alert for all relevant testimony. Though notes should be 
made, it is unwise to confront a witness with a notebook 
since it may cause reluctance to talk. Once confidence is 
established, and the witness is willing to cooperate, it is 
unlikely that he will object to taking of notes. 

As soon as it is ascertained that the witness will coop- 
erate, the direct approach should be utilized. The in- 
vestigator is frank, honest, and direct. At this stage, 
familiarity with the general gist of the problem either 
through prior study or questioning of preceding witnesses 
will prove invaluable as far as falsehoods and exaggera- 
tion or modification of commitments on part of the wit- 
ness is concerned. The value of verbal testimony cannot 
be overemphasized since it may tend to disclose a motive. 

Fully satisfied with the results of his interview, the 
investigator should tactfully request or suggest that the 
witness make a written statement in front of witnesses. 
One witness in addition to the investigator is sufficient; 
however, to allow for contingencies, some investigators 
utilize two. A warning that the person just interviewed 
does not have to make the statement, that if he does, it 
must be voluntary and that anything he says may be used 
against him, is in order. After the witness is so cautioned, 
it is advisable to ask him if he still desires to make the 
statement. 


# In Att probability, the witness will have some doubt 
as to what is expected of him in making his statement. He 
should then be informed to place the date at the top of 
the page; identify himself; include the names of persons 





2FM 19-20, “Criminal Investigation.” 


to whom the statement is made; and include a statement 
that he has been advised of his rights and that he desires 
to make this statement. 


All incidents pertinent to the offense or leading to the 
offense should be stipulated in chronological order. The 
investigator avoids, if possible, any attempt at altering 
the phraseology regardless of spelling or grammar. 

A most important factor about written statements, one 
which is most conducive in obtaining unequivocal com- 
mitments, is to have the investigator supervise the writing 
of the statement, not in order to put words into the mouth 
of the witness but to eliminate irrelevant facts. 


In concluding his statement, the witness should be in- 
formed that he should stipulate the fact that he has read 
his statement; the number of pages he has written; that 
he has numbered and initialed each page and all correc- 
tions; that he has made this statement of his own free 
will, without promise or threat; and to the best of his 
knowledge, it is the truth. 

After the statement is completed, the investigator should 
read it to the witness or person interviewed and ask if 
that is exactly what he wishes to say. The statement is 
then signed to include rank and serial number, and title 
or, if civilians, include their addresses. 

It is customary that all witnesses be interviewed prior 
to the suspect. If it is reasonably apparent that the sus- 
pect is guilty, then the main objective of the investigator 
should be to gain a confession of the wrongful acts com- 
mitted. All principles stipulated in the interview of wit- 
nesses predominate. However, the investigator must be 
aware that a conviction cannot be gained on a confession 
alone.* It must be corroborated by independent evidence. 
It must be remembered that if a confession is procured, 
that it is not only an acknowledgment of guilt but may 
act as a guide in obtaining whatever independent evidence 
is necessary. 


@ Since the suspect probably will not be interrogated 
immediately after the offense, the investigator must make 
an unhurried plan to conduct the interrogation. Consid- 
eration is given those characteristics of the suspect which 
may prove most instrumental in attaining an admission 
of guilt. 

The suspect is brought into the office of the investigator 
and is seated in a plain chair placed in an isolated posi- 
tion so that his movements and physical reactions can be 


3Section 176, Naval Courts and Boards. 
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Above: The suspect is questioned in privacy and no reasonable request, such as water, cigarette, or a rest period 
is denied. Below: Cameras are used to photograph the crime scene and often turn up evidence not visible to naked eye. 














observed. All distracting influences are removed so that 
the interrogation is conducted in privacy. The investigator 
should be careful not to make the interrogation so long 
as to border on duress. Nor should it be so long that the 
suspect will become fatigued. The latter two circum- 
stances, in addition to questioning under glaring lights, 
without food or sleep, may invalidate a confession. Con- 
sequently, the investigator remains calm and makes every 
effort to avoid appearing hurried or flustered. 


The investigator reveals his identity to the suspect, 
treating him with courtesy and deference. Reasonable re- 
quests for cigarettes, water, or rest periods are normally 
granted. The usual warnings illustrated in the interview 
of witnesses are explained. All requests for counsel are 
courteously and firmly denied if formal charges have not 
been filed. 


Expressions such as murder, rape, burglary, guilty, etc., 
are normally avoided. More neutral words are used in- 
stead. It is difficult for the suspect to lie consistently and 
logically. If he relates an untrue account, the investigator 
should not show it but allow him to continue, since the 
more he is inclined to lie, the weaker his position will 
get.* 

During the course of interrogation, the suspect is con- 
fronted with pertinent portions of prior testimony and 
the psychological effect is noted. The alleged offender 
should be genuinely surprised at how much was known 
prior to his appearance in front of the investigator. 

Feeling further denials are useless, the suspect may ask 
what the extent of his punishment will be should he con- 
fess and what the investigator can do for him. He is 
informed that no promises of leniency can be made but 
the investigator may say that he will do all he is permitted 
under the law, if he feels it necessary to get the confes- 
sion. 


# Let us suppose for a moment that the investigator 
has completed his investigation entirely by questioning, 
which usually is the case in most military offenses. He 
is now ready to write his report. His material is arranged 
in precise and factual form and cumbersome and flowery 
language is avoided. The opening paragraph discloses 
the basis for the investigation, the origin of the case, 
date, author, and person to whom addressed. He further 
discloses where the complainant procured his information. 

The findings are then included in logical continuity 
rather than a chronological one. The purpose of this is 
for the reviewing authority to get a clear picture of the 
case. Sequence in which the investigation was undertaken 
is stipulated, since such is desired unless essential ele- 
ments necessitate variation. All interviews are listed, indi- 
cating full names in capital letters of all witnesses, spec- 
ifying whether the testimony had been rendered orally 


4Modern Criminal Investigation, Soderman and O’Connell. 
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or otherwise. The latter may be indicated that “John 
DOE, Pvt, 670443, USMC, attached to C Co., 22d 
Marines, rendered testimony as shown in enclosure (A),” 
the enclosure being the written statement of DOE. 

There is little doubt that a case solved entirely by ques- 
tioning not only results in expediency and a just decision 
as to disciplinary action where necessary, but probably 
in a commendatory note regarding the investigator’s effi- 
ciency. 

Now the reader is not to get the impression that all 
investigations are solved simply by questioning. For 
illustrative purposes, let us take the case of the inexperi- 
enced officer assigned to investigate the misappropriation 
of a government vehicle by two civilians. The offense 
occurred at a naval base in a foreign country and the 
alleged offenders were local nationals, a touchy situation 
which could result in tension of diplomatic. relations. 

The vehicle involved was found at 3:00 a. m., wrecked 
and resting against the corner of a fence. The right wind- 
shield had a gaping hole, the rim of which was speckled 
with blood. Other damage and blood inside the vehicle 
indicated at least one of the occupants was injured, though 
none could be found. The military police were notified 
and the base patrol alerted. 


#® In asouT one hour, two rather inebriated civilians 
were found on the steps of a dormitory, one bleeding pro- 
fusely about the head and face. The immediate conclu- 
sion is that these were the two occupants of the vehicle. 
Upon being questioned, both claimed that the injured 
civilian had hurt himself by falling against the concrete 
steps, upon which they were sitting when they were lo- 
cated. Their story of prior actions and whereabouts 
seemed convincing in spite of the fact that circumstances 
indicated otherwise. After more questioning with accom- 
panying denials and ignorance of fact, the two were re- 
leased. 

Ensuing investigation led to the local dispensary. A 
microscopic comparison between hairs, blood, and glass 
found in the vehicle and that found on the person of the 
injured civilian was accomplished. The comparison plus 
the fact that blood drops were found some seventy-five 
feet from the steps of the dormitory where the suspects 
were billeted, contradicted the alibis. However, they still 
denied any knowledge of the circumstances surrounding 
the damaged vehicle. 

The investigating officer was fortunate in having the 
aid of a competent enlisted man, who was familiar with 
the characteristics of the local populace. The interroga- 
tion began. Two separate rooms were utilized. Periodical 
and alternate questioning took place for a period of al- 
most three days, during working hours. 

Finally after gaining the confidence of one of the 
alleged offenders by indirect questioning pertinent to 
irrelevant sentimental background of family life, the en- 
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Without facilities for fingerprinting, activities of 
investigator would be immeasurably handicapped. 


listed investigator obtained an admission of the offense. 
Disposition was made though contact with local civil au- 
thorities. 

It is obvious that a good relationship with local 
civil law enforcement agencies is most valuable and can- 
not be overemphasized. A mutual exchange of informa- 
tion and facilities will expedite investigative procedure. 
It is advisable, however, to check with the legal officer 
prior to the exchange of any information, primarily if it 
should affect military personnel who have violated civil 
law. Close liaison should always be maintained with the 
legal officer. 

Before continuing, the reader must be impressed that 
investigative technique varies, depending on personalities 
involved, local considerations and other circumstances.® 

For purpose of additional clarification, there was a 
scandalous conduct case involving questioning of a young 
lady whose knowledge of pertinent technical terms was 
practically nil. The investigator was obliged to confront 
her with phraseology bordering on the most common 
vocabulary. The interrogation held in front of witnesses 
resulted in a most embarrassing situation with replies of 
“IT don’t know,” “I would rather not say,” “I don’t know 
what you mean.” Since this particular person was alleged- 
ly involved in the scandalous conduct acts, her testimony 
was most important. 

Everyone was excused in order to put the girl at ease. 
After some frank discussion in terms she understood, the 
witness made a written statement not only disclosing 


5Counter Intelligence Manual, USMC. 
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Index cards normally stipulate data pertinent to all per- 
sons on base and offenses committed during duty tour. 


circumstances surrounding the act but also revealed per- 
tinent facts that cleared other cases under investigation 
for several months. 

The young lady, now thoroughly at ease, agreed to sign 
a statement even though it meant reading and signing 
same in front of witnesses. 

The foregoing examples are primarily aimed at cir- 
cumstances encountered by the average officer at any 
military post or base. Experience shows that the majority 
of offenses, if handled properly, can be solved by proper 
indoctrination in and application of questioning. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower in his 
book Crusade in Europe mentioned a number of embar- 
rassing and disturbing things which occurred and were 
attributed to faulty intelligence and lack of training. The 
above was stipulated in a military article appropriately 
entitled “Inadequate Training Spells Disaster.”6 Appro- 
priate knowledge and training in investigations as in any 
other professional field cannot be overemphasized. 

A CMC Letter dated 7 July 1948, lists schools avail- 
able to potential Marine Corps investigators. The Army 
Counter-Intelligence School at Camp Holabird, Maryland, 
is excellent for lieutenants with two years’ college or for 
enlisted personnel who are high school graduates with a 
GCT of 110. A course in “Investigation Methods” through 
the FBI Nationa! Academy at Washington, D. C., for en- 
listed personnel of the first three pay grades is also avail- 
able. “Modern Criminal Investigation,” including finger- 
prints, may be had through the Marine Corps Institute. 





8Army-Navy Register, 27 November 1948. 
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Photographs of the scene under investigation should 
include routes of entry or exit and the interior. 


The texts make excellent references. Persons interested 
in this field of study have also availed themselves of 
correspondence study at personal expense through the 
Institute of Applied Science in Chicago, III. 


® THERE ARE several billets in the service for the spe- 
cialized investigator. True, the Personnel Classification 
Manual for the U. S. Marine Corps does not stipulate an 
MOS for an officer investigator. However, such jobs as 
Provost Marshal, Military Police Officer, Safety Inspector, 
Domestic Security Officer, and Fire Marshal involve in- 
vestigations pertinent to their respective fields. The job 
title “Investigator” is provided for enlisted personnel. 
Use of photography represents one of the most impor- 
tant aids to investigations, since it not only facilitates 
exact reproduction of the scene, but also plays an impor- 


tant role in several laboratory methods and provides an 
artificial memory, often very sorely needed by the law 
enforcement official. It has been found that photographic 
functions of the services normally include a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic camera which can normally be made available to 
the Marine investigator. 
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Photographs of the scene under investigation should 
be taken in logical sequence, in series. For clarification, 
first the surrounding area to illustrate possible routes of 
entry and exit (i.e., roads, paths, footprints, tire prints, 
etc.), then the immediate surroundings illustrating points 
of entry or exit (i.e., windows, doors, passageways, etc. ) 
and finally the interiors. Sometimes a photograph can 
show essential clues or features not visible to the naked 
eye. For instance, there is the case in which a large 
washed stain on a carpet appeared in a photograph but 
was not visible to the naked eye and another where a 
seat imprint in some dew on a bench, unnoticed by the 
eye but visible in the photograph spelled the difference 
between suicide and homicide.* 

Essential as court exhibits, photographs can also be 
utilized to attain a psychological effect. A photograph 
is a vividly emphatic and convincing recollection which 
can be used to prod a lagging memory. 

FM 19-20, “Criminal Investigation,” provides the in- 
vestigator with adequate condensed instruction in the 
use of the camera. In addition, this manual illustrates 
and explains several cameras which are adequate for in- 
vestigative work. 


# FINGERPRINTING is another valuable aspect or tool in 
the investigator’s kit of techniques. J. Edgar Hoover 
stated that “Without our fingerprint identification files 
our investigative activities would be immeasurably han- 
dicapped.’”® 

The basis for the current system of scientific finger- 
print identification in the United States and other Eng- 
lish speaking countries, has been exploited from the 
studies of a late Commissioner of Police of Scotland 
Yard, Sir Edward Henry, although the first scientific ob- 
servation was made in 1686 by Marcello Malphighi, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University of Bologna. 

The investigator should be able to photograph and lift 
the print at the scene. He then must be able to reasonably 
compare and classify the print utilizing such technical 
fingerprint characteristics as bifurcations, island, ridges, 
dots, and others. Fingerprint supplies, beside being issued 
gratuitously in part from Headquarters, Marine Corps 
upon request and through request of a course of study 
with the Marine Corps Institute, may be procured at small 
cost from civilians.? Once reasonable identification is 
made, it is advisable to contact some law enforcement 
agency with fingerprint facilities whose findings and 
verifications are certain to be upheld legally and techni- 
cally. The Federal Bureau of Investigation offers such 
services where practicable, without cost. Requests for 
fingerprint identification should be routed through offi- 





7Modern Criminal Investigation. 
8MCI News re: “Criminology and Fingerprints,” undated. 
®Letter of Instruction 1430, dtd 21 March. Also kit from MCI. 
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The investigator should be able to classify fingerprint 
characteristics as to bifurcations, island, dots, etc. 


cial channels. Photographs of fingerprints submitted for 
purposes of identification should be enlarged where prac- 
ticable, to at least an 8 x 10 size. It is best to forward 
the negative along with the print. 

Another important aid to the base investigator is the 
card index file. Index cards of the 3 x 5 size are pref- 
erable. These normally stipulate data pertinent to all 
persons on the base, to include offenses committed during 
their respective tours. Such a file may be initiated by 
procurement of a copy of periodic subordinate command 
rosters of military and civilian personnel. Availability of 
such a file may form an invaluable source of information 
and personal history background during the course of an 
individual’s tour on a base or post. 

The facilities of the local dispensary and aid of pro- 
fessional medical men play no small part in the investiga- 
tor’s function and should be exploited to the fullest ex- 
tent whenever necessary. 

There is the case of the lad whose purchase of a used 
car and desire to improve appearance and condition of 


this vehicle led to unauthorized appropriation of auto- 
motive equipment from Uncle Sam to the tune of $500.00. 
Two relatively new tires found on the car had had their 
serial numbers cut away. Coincidentally, two tires of a 
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similar brand and appea: 
ance were missing from a 


government vehicle with 
their serial numbers a mat- 
tre of record. 

Further investigation dis- 
closed the motor serial num- 
ber obliterated, obviously by 
brinding, and another num- 
ber inserted through appar- 
ent use of metal numeral and 
lettering punches. A similar 
motor was missing from a 
government arc welder. This 
type was interchangeable 
with that found on the car. 
The number of the motor 
was also a matter of the lo- 
cal records. 

Chemical powders, ultra- 
violet rays, and X-Rays were 
utilized in bringing out sev- 
eral digits of the serial num- 
bers on the tires while cop- 


icals obtained from the dis- 
pensary were utilized in an 
effort to bring out the orig- 
inal serial number of the motor. 

Iodine crystals, for bringing out prints, plaster of Paris 
for making casts, chemicals, and other materials which 
may be necessary to investigative work, may be procured 
at the dispensary as well as the use of its lab facilities. 

A ready reference library of books pertinent to in- 
vestigations should be obtained and kept current. 


® SCIENTIFIC IDENTIFICATION and comparative chemi- 
cal or other analysis of such phases in investigation as 
handwriting, typewriting, soil, ballistics, wood, cloth, 
blood or other numerous elements not herein mentioned. 
which may be necessary as evidence but beyond the ca- 
pabilities of the military investigator, may be requested 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation through appro- 
priate channels. 

The presentation of this article does not offer a com. 
plete and comprehensive study of every phase of militar) 
investigations but rather is intended to depict generally. 
those aspects normally encountered in offenses which can 
be handled locally provided the person conducting the 
investigation is aware of the correct methods and pro- 
cedures required by law. Defective and inefficient conduct 
of an investigation, though it may attain the required 
results, may well be the cause for acquittal where on the 
other hand, a properly conducted investigation would 


have justified a conviction. US # MC 
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How Would You Do It? 






By LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr. 


® In THE AuTUMN oF 1940, E1cHtT Marine Corps 
first lieutenants reported for instruction at a famous, 
long-established Army School. 

The course of instruction which had brought them to 
the school, although technically of high standing, was 
largely attended by very recently mobilized National 
Guard officers. As a result—and the School authorities, 
who knows why, saw no reason to exempt the eight Reg- 
ular Marines—a Basic School regimen prevailed. Squad- 
room billets, lights out after taps, bunk-checks (no less) , 
no overnight liberty (except once a week for those who 
could produce proof of marriage), and much marching 
and countermarching to and from classes. Recreation 
facilities—until 2130 closing time, that is—comprised 
3.2 beer at the Club, and the usual half-pint of store- 
boughten whiskey per party on dance-nights. 

Under the circumstances—no matter how much they 
were improving themselves professionally—the eight 
lieutenants soon developed a collective case of home- 
sickness, 

And with the approach of November 10th, in that year 
the 165th Birthday of the U. S. Marine Corps, home- 
sickness came to a boil. 

Early in October, after a protracted business meeting 
($25.00 apiece was the assessment, and a mighty stiff 
one . . .), the following measures were agreed upon: 

(1) There would be a Birthday Ball on No- 
vember 10th, the like of which had never been 
seen before. 

(2) There would be engraved invitations. 

(3) The uniform would be evening dress, blue 
A, with boat-cloaks. 

(4) There would be champagne. 

(5) Article 1-55 would be duly published. 


® Tose Were THE Basic Decisions. They were 
rapidly translated into action as flying squads of first 
lieutenants swept the countryside. One carload, piloted 
by the fast talker, paid a headlong visit to a Marine 
Corps Depot of Supplies, and told a tale which brought 
tears of emotion and comradely sympathy even to the 
eyes of the Depot Quartermaster. An emissary looted the 
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recruiting station in a neighboring city. Still another 
team found its way into the workings of a Naval Op- 
erating Base, and their gains were greater than all. A 
team of wives—exiled by the regime to a large city not 
too far distant—short-ordered a job-printer into a cut 
rate batch of glistening invitations. 

On the historic evening of November 10, 1940, ar- 
riving Army guests found their familiar Club strangely 
transfigured. In the ballroom were pyramids of scarlet- 
sided Marine drums, banked by silk guidons, together 
with all the FMF’s 90-day replacement Marine Corps 
Standards at the Depot of Supplies. A receiving line of 
gold-collared Marine officers and evening-gowned wives 
made them welcome. Champagne (wholesale from the 
Navy Club) was at their elbows. Promptly at 2200, after 
dancing, heavily accented by Strauss and the more formal 
types of smooth music, the drummers beat the long roll. 
the Marines’ Hymn played, and in came the cake, five- 
tiered and the magnum opus of the number one Philipino 
steward at the Naval Base. While the assembled guests, 
generals and all stood at attention, the senior Marine— 
he was the lieutenant from San Diego—intoned the hist- 
oric words, “On November 10, 1775, a Corps of Marines 
was created by a resolution of the Continental Congress. 
Since that day many thousand men have born the name 
Marine. . . .™ 

Glasses clinked, the health of the Major General Com- 
mandant was drunk, and the party swept elegantly to its 
(formal) conclusion (although difficulty seemed to be 
encountered in getting some guests to go home). 

As the Army departed, however, they found the exists 
posted with the Recruiter’s contribution: beside every 
door was the familiar figure of Walking John, and 
blazoned on each poster they could read: Join the U. S. 
Marines! 

And the eight lieutenants? 

When school finally wound up, four of them were 
virtually tied for first place in the class, and the remain- 
ing less talented four had to be content with lineal places 
ranging between fourth and twelfth. 

They are still talking about those Marines at Fort 
Blank. US# MC 











Origin of the New 





Personnel System 


® Rumors and RumBwincs oF A NEw Marine Corps 
personnel system have been reaching the field in increas- 
ing numbers for the past eighteen months. Marines from 
field commands who dropped in at Headquarters while 
in the Washington area during 1948 and early 1949 
noted unusually harried expressions on the faces of the 
officers and NCOs of the Personnel Department. Every- 
one seemed to be working on a “project,” and the 
phrases “dead lines” and “target dates” were heard on 
all sides. A captain on duty in the Personnel Department 
is reported to have told a friend from Pendleton that 
the work week in his office had been increased to eight 
days and the work day to twenty six hours. 

Gradually out of this maze of rumors from Head- 
quarters, concrete signs of new personnel procedures are 
beginning to appear. In May and June, 15,000 Marines 
had their first contact with one aspect of the new sys- 
tem when they sweated through the first Marine Corps- 
wide promotion examinations for enlisted personnel. First 
sergeants and personnel officers from London to Yoko- 
suka in the early months of this year began to acquaint 
themselves with the new loose-leaf service record book. 
Scores of officers changing station this summer reported 
in clutching an unfamiliar green Officer’s Qualification 
Record. 

On 1 October users of that dog-eared, outmoded 
volume. the Marine Corps Manual, found themselves 
consulting a totally different, more readable book. not 
only new in size and print, but also in content and ar- 
rangement. On the same date Marine Corps carpenters 
who had grown accustomed to calling themselves 050s 
found themselves 1372s. By December, administrative 
personnel will find the work involved in the preparation 
of personnel records and reports considerably changed 
and simplified with many of the functions handled in a 
more effective fashion by Machine Records Installations. 





By LtCol Bryghte D. Godbold 





Of what are these varied items the signs? In their 
entirety what do they mean? As a whole, they are the 
concrete characteristics of a new Marine Corps personnel 
system which has been under development for two years. 
By the end of 1949, the Marine Corps will have an en- 
tirely new set of personnel procedures, and when all are 
in effect, they will correct all the major defects of our 
present personnel system. 


@® Why Sucu a Drastic overhauling of Marine Corps 
manpower-handling methods? What were the failures in 
our personnel procedures which caused the new system to 
be adopted? Just how were these cures developed? 

The Marine Corps personnel system embraces all of 
the functions relative to both personnel management and 
personnel record keeping. Now, personnel management is 
just what the words imply—the management of person- 
nel. In terms of a Marine Corps definition, personnel 
management is the process of effectively planning, or- 
ganizing, directing, and supervising all personnel matters 
so as to obtain the maximum efficient utilization of, and 
production from, the members of the Marine Corps. 
Within the scope of personnel management, then, are 
such personnel procedures as procurement, classification. 
assignment, promotion, morale and welfare, training, and 
separation. Personnel management does not embrace the 
maintenance of personnel records and the preparation of 
correspondence and forms, and other similar tasks, all of 
which are. personnel administration. 

Personnel management is equal in importance to any 
of the other command responsibilities, such as intelli- 
gence, operations, or logistics. It is an important function 
that cannot be relegated to the background if we are to 
have an efficient Marine Corps. 

All of us recall situations in which almost unlimited 
time. effort, and money have been expended on plans and 
equipment, with little thought given to the human side of 
the picture. Then when the plans or equipment didn’t 
function as anticipated. those in charge were surprised. 
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The best of plans, procedures, or equipment are of no 
avail unless the people who are involved do their jobs 
well. 

Effective personnel management recognizes this im- 
portance of people and makes use of the principle of in- 
dividual differences. If the Marine Corps were to obtain 
a hundred new trucks of a particular type, it could be 
reasonably assumed that each of them would be identical 
in construction, equal in efficiency, and possessed of the 
same performance capabilities. However, in actual prac- 
tice it would be found that the results obtained with the 
hundred trucks varied with different operators. This 
variability in results is not usually traceable to the equip- 
ment, but is due to the variability within the operators. 
In other words, machines may be identical, but individ- 
uals are not. 

This variability among people is what is meant by in- 
dividual differences, and is the basis upon which most of 
the Marine Corps personnel management procedures are 
based. It has been estimated that in peacetime approxi- 
mately 50% of the time of the average marine officer is 
devoted to personnel management problems. Too, success 
in military operations depends on people as much as ma- 
chines, and since each individual in a command is dif- 
ferent, it should be clearly evident that personnel mange- 
ment is one of the most important of an officer’s responsi- 
bilities. 


® THE MAIN reason we have not achieved better person- 
nel management is that the subject has not received as 
much emphasis as its importance deserves. This lack of 
proper emphasis can be traced, in part at least, to the 
great technological advances that have taken place in the 
last few years. These advances have overshadowed the fact 
that basically a military unit is composed of people. In 
recent years the material problems of warfare have in- 
creased tremendously. All our weapons are much more 
complicated, and consequently the means of emploving 
these weapons have also become much more complex. 
We have spent tremendous amounts of time and money 
on the development of machines and methods of waging 
war, and therefore we have placed more and more reli- 
ance on these material aspects. At the same time we have 
placed less and less reliance on the individual marine. 
There has been a tendency to overlook the fact that re- 
gardless of the efficiency of our weapons and equipment, 
individual marines must still operate these weapons and 
equipment. 

The second reason we have not achieved better person- 
nel management is that the Marine Corps personnel sys- 
tem is out of date. Our personnel procedures are general- 
ly those used for a pre-war Marine Corps of 18,000. As 
the Marine Corps increased in size just prior to and dur- 
ing the war, our equipment and tactics were improved to 
meet the demands of modern warfare. However, our 
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personnel procedures did not keep abreast of these 
changes. As Marine Corps jobs became more numerous 
and complex, personnel problems became more difficult. 
Many new problems arose regarding procurement classi- 
fication, assignment, promotion, and related function. 
Some changes were made in personnel procedures, but 
most were measures of expedience and were not fully in- 
tegrated into the personnel system. 


® As Far as Lack of proper emphasis on personnel 
management, that can be corrected primarily by educa- 
tion—both formal and informal. Three of these educa- 
tional steps are as follows: 

First—Increase and improve instruction in service 
schools on personnel work. Included in these service 
schools are the Junior and Senior Courses at Marine 
Corps Schools and the Personnel Administration Schools 
at Parris Island. 

Second—Six officers a year attend a twelve month’s 
post graduate course in personnel work at either Stan- 
ford University, Ohio State University, or Northwestern 
University. These officers receive instruction in the latest 
personnel and training methods used in civilian organiza- 
tions and in the armed services. This course will con- 
tinuously provide the Marine Corps with highly trained 
officers who can assist materially in keeping the Marine 
Corps abreast of the latest developments in personnel 
and training. In time, graduates of this course will be 
spread throughout the service, and their ideas and knowl- 
edges will result in better personnel management. 

Third—Schools such as those held during the summer 
on the new personnel procedures will lead to better per- 
sonnel practices. During July and August, three similar 
courses of instruction were presented at Headquarters 
Marine Corps and in 69 field commands. The first and 
second schools were held at Headquarters for approxi- 
mately 200 personnel on duty in the Washington area 
and for approximately 225 marines from field organiza- 
tions. Schools in the field commands were presented by 
marines who attended one of the earlier courses. These 
schools represented the first attempt to instruct marines 
from all over the world in new personnel procedures prior 
to putting them into effect. The objectives of the courses 
were as follows: (1) To give a brief history of the de- 
velopment of the new personnel procedures and why they 
were developed. (2) To give a general description of 
each of the new procedures. (3) To give detailed instruc- 
tions of the operation of some of the more complex pro- 
cedures. 

As far as an outdated personnel system is concerned- 
by the end of this year the Marine Corps will have a 
completely fresh set of personnel procedures. Some parts 


of the new system are already in effect, such as the new 
Service Record Book, the Officer’s Qualification Record, 
and the Enlisted Promotion Testing program. The revised 
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Marine Corps Manual and the MOS Manual were 
effective on 1 October and the new personnel accounting 
system is scheduled to go into operation on 1 November. 
When all of these new procedures are in effect, the Marine 
Corps will have a personnel system unsurpassed by that 
of any other armed service. 


#® How Dip Headquarters Marine Corps go about de- 
veloping this new personnel system? 

It was realized long ago that all our personnel proce- 
dures were in need of overhauling. During the hectic 
days of the war and the ensuing demobilization, the 
Personnel Department had neither time nor personnel 
available to undertake such a tremendous project. Dur- 
ing those years when an immediate operating problem 
indicated that a change was necessary, an improvement 
was made to fit that particular problem. Two examples 
of such changes were the adoption of a system of person- 
nel classification and the institution of a system of per- 
sonnel accounting by use of machines. However, as these 
changes were made they were not completely tied in with 
all other personnel procedures. As a result, our present 
system might be said to be largely a patchwork system. 
In 1947 when demobilization was completed and the 
Personnel Department had settled down to more or less 
normal operations, it was decided to make a complete 
analysis of all personnel procedures with a view to im- 
proving them. To accomplish this detailed analysis in 
such a way that the normal operations of the Department 
would not be too much disrupted was a serious problem. 
The following five methods of analysis and revision were 
employed: 

First—By full time boards. For example, a board was 
established composed of officers and enlisted marines 
whose full time was devoted to the revision of the Marine 
Corps Manual. Another example was the Personnel 
Records and Reports Board, which was composed of some 
officers whose primary duty was to improve and simplify 
our system of personnel records and reports. 

The second method was by part time boards, such as 
the Service Record Book Board, composed of officers 
from various headquarters agencies who were assigned 
as members in addition to their regular duties. 

Third—By the Personnel Research Division. This is a 
new organization in Headquarters staffed by civilian per- 
sonnel. Part of the mission of this Division is to develop 
new and improved personnel procedures. 

Fourth—By various divisions of the Personnel Depart- 
ment. Some developmental work was performed by cer- 
tain divisions, such as the Enlisted Performance Division. 

The fifth and final means was by a combination of any 
of the four mentioned. 

In order that all major parts of the revision of the per- 
sonnel system would be completed simultaneously, it was 
necessary to begin first on those parts which would re- 
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quire the longest time to complete. In addition, it was 
necessary to begin early on those procedures upon which 
the revision of other procedures depended. For example, 
little could be done on promotion until work on MOS 
Manual was well underway since the entire enlisted pro- 
motion system was based on the new occupational fields. 


® In Revisinc each part of the system, the responsible 
agency did not merely try to correct defects in the exist- 
ing procedure, but started from scratch. Similar proce- 
dures used by the other services and in civilian organiza- 
tions were studied. All data available on the subject at 
Headquarters such as studies, reports of the Inspector 
General, and correspondence from the field were an- 
alyzed. Personnel well versed in the particular procedure 
who were in Headquarters, in the field, in other services, 
or in civilian life were consulted. When this preliminary 
work, which in some cases required months, was com- 
pleted, the responsible agency prepared a draft of the new 
procedures. This draft was studied by all who were 
working on other phases of the new system. On the 
basis of recommendations and criticisms received, a 
second draft was prepared and again reviewed. In some 
instances a third and fourth draft was necessary. When 
several closely related parts of the system were completed, 
they were reviewed as a whole to insure that all parts 
were mutually supporting. In the case of the Marine Corps 
Manual the complete draft, after being reviewed by Head- 
quarters agencies, was reviewed by a board of senior 
officers from the field. This final review required ap- 
proximately two months since every page had to be 
studied word by word. In the case of the MOS Manual. 
the first draft was reviewed by field commands, and the 
second and third draft by Headquarters agencies. 

From this general picture of how the new personnel 
system was developed it can be seen that it is the result 
of painstaking work which required many months, that 
it does not represent the ideas of only a few individuals, 
and that it is a completely integrated system—not a group 
of related procedures, each of which can be administered 
independently. 


® Ir May Be WELL to answer a question which has 
been asked several times during the past two years—What 
principles were followed in developing this new person- 
nel system, or mote simply, what are the objectives of 
the system? From the start, an attempt was made to de- 
velop a personnel system which would: 

First—Meet both peacetime and wartime needs not 
only for the regular establishment but also for reserve 
components. Every attempt was made to visualize what 
changes would be required in case of mobilization so that 
a personnel system would result which could be operated 
efficiently in both peace and war. In addition, wherever 
possible the new personnel procedures were made to apply 
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equally to regulars and reservists. 

A second objective was to relieve field commands of as 
much administrative work as possible. An example of 
such is the new personnel accounting system which 
drastically reduces the number of records and reports, 
utilizing machines to do much of the work previously 
done manually. A second example is the new enlisted 
promotion testing program. This program, which is al- 
ready underway, will relieve }ocal commands of much of 
the work incolved in testing marines for promotion. 

A third objective was that the procedures should be 
as simple as possible and yet result in an integrated and 
adequate personnel system. In some respects the new 
system is much less complicated than the old. But it is 
impossible to have efficient personnel procedures for 
80,000 regulars and 120,000 reservists and at the same 
time keep them always simple. By its very nature, 
science, and since all phases of personnel work are 
mutually supporting and closely interrelated, it must be 
somewhat complicated. For the new system to be effec- 
tive, the personnel who are to operate it must understand 
all phases of it. Classification, assignment, or promotion 
actions can no longer be effected independently. 


A fourth objective was to insure that the Marine Corps 
obtain and retain a high type of individual, both in the 
enlisted and officer ranks. Examples of features included 
in the new procedures which will assist in accomplishing 
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this very important objective are as follows: 


1. Improved methods for screening applicants for en- 
listment and for commissioning have been developed. 

2. Greater emphasis will be given to placing an in- 
dividual in the type of work in which he is interested. 
Prior to the time a recruit leaves the Recruit Depot, he 
will be assigned to a field of work. One of the major 
factors to be considered in placing a marine in a partic- 
ular field will be his interest in that type of work. 

3. The new enlisted assignment procedures support a 
program consisting essentially of apprentice training, sup- 
plemented by school training in more complex fields of 
activity. These procedures make possible the progressive 
assignment of enlisted personnel to positions of higher 
responsibility in selected fields of specialization. 

4. The new promotion procedures provides means for 
effectively equalizing the flow of promotions in each field 
of work. In addition promotions to all non-commissicned 
officer ranks will be on a Marine Corps-wide basis, rather 
than by the old system of alloting quotas to individual 
commands. 

The new Marine Corps personnel system is not perfect 
and will not cure all of our personnel troubles. After 1 
October, Portsmouth will continue to have marine cus- 
tomers; some of the people we send to service schools 
will still fail, and the “old” Marine Corps will still be re- 
called in nostalgic terms. US # MC 
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ra THe Marine CORPS RECRUIT DEPOTS HAVE LONG 
been referred to as the “Cradles of the Corps” since 
they are the beginning life of all young marines. At the 
present time there are more than 5000 recruits under- 
going instruction at Parris Island and San Diego. The 
men primarily responsible for the training of these 
recruits are the cradle-rockers, the Marine Corps drill 
instructors. They are the men at the recruit depots. All 
other jobs are secondary to theirs. 

How does a marine get to be a drill instructor? As 
the Vassar graduate once said, “Just lucky, I guess.” 
Ordinarily, enly NCOs are assigned as drill instructors 
since it is felt that some experience and maturity are 
necessary. Other than having an NCO rating, the drill 





Capt Owens is presently attached to the Office of Public 
Information, Department of Defense. A trip to Parris 
Island provided him with the material for this article. 
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Cradle Rockers 


By Capt Robert A. Owens 





instructor generally is an average to above-average 
marine with three to 10 years in the Corps, has been 
overseas, is between 22 and 34 years old, didn’t volun- 
teer for a drill instructor’s job and more than likely 
wouldn’t now volunteer for reassignment to the same 
job. Bachelors and married men are about 50-50. 

Due to personnel limitations, there is no special selec- 
tion test for drill instructors. They meet no set qualifi- 
cations. Once assigned as a drill instructor, if they 
have not recently served as such, they are required to 
attend an informal drill instructors school to get 
oriented in policies and techniques, and to refresh 
themselves in basic subjects. 

What is a drill instructor? 

The Marine Corps Manual of Military Occupational 
Specialties describes the bearer of Specification Serial 
Number 707: 


“Instructs and trains personnel in basic military 
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Raw material arrives by bus at the Marine Corps’ great processing center at Parris Island. After ten weeks here 
these civilians will have undergone a transformation that will qualify them for duty with any amphibious unit. 
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The Drill Instructor has the difficult task of de- 
veloping raw material into well-trained Marines. 


skills, such as drilling, handling of small arms, disci- 
pline, and customs of the service. 

ee 4 

Must be a competent instructor and thoroughly 
versed in basic military skills. 

“Note—This SSN will normally be used only to indi- 
cate current duty assignment and will not be used as a 
primary SSN for persons who possess a combat spe- 


ciality.” 


@® THERE ARE many disadvantages to the work of a drill 
instructor. Here are a few of the more important: 

He has long hours. 

He gets the duty at least every third day and, when 
DIs are scarce, perhaps every second day. 

He has countless “headaches” each day with 74 indi- 
viduals to control, tend, and supervise, and inspire. 
Among these sometimes he has fraudulent enlistees, 
eneuretics, neurotics, malingerers, and others less en- 
dowed. 

He is responsible for varied administrative details for 
the platoon throughout the day in addition to its regular 
training schedule. 

He is responsible for the training, discipline, perform- 
ance and morale of 74 men for 10 weeks. 

He works under pressure of many little details and 
over a long period of time as a drill instructor, subjects 
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himself to a possible loss of drive from constantly “push- 
ing” 74 men. 

He picks up a new platoon within a few days after his 
old platoon has completed training. All his problems 
begin anew. 

To give a better picture of the pressure he works un- 
der, here is a typical day’s training schedule. It is by no 
means the worst day in the recruits’ 60-day schedule. 
Similar days may occur many times in the 10 weeks. 


Seventh Day Schedule 


0530—Reveille. 

0545-0000—Physical Drill. 

0600-0615—Barracks police. 

0615-0645—Break fast. 

0645-0730—Barracks Police. 

0730-0800—Troop and Inspection. 

0800-0830—Infantry Drill. 

0830-0930—U. S. Rifle, M-1 (Class). 

0930-1030—Training Film. 

1030-1100—Interior Guard (Class). 

1100-1140—Wash Clothing. 

1145-1300—Noon Chow. 

1300-1400—Military Courtesy and Discipline (Class). 

1400-1500—Infantry Drill. 

1500-1530—Personal Hygiene (Class). 

1530-1600—Open Time. (Pick up civilian clothing and 
prepare for express shipment to recruits’ 
home. ) 

1600-1630—Infantry Drill. 


® THE FIRST SIX OR SEVEN training days are the 
hardest on the drill instructor and the recruit. The drill 
instructor meets his 74 long-haired charges that first 
day when they get off the bus that has brought them from 
Yemassee or Port Royal, goes with them for their trip 
through the Hygienic Unit, assures them their hair will 
grow back while they’re at boot camp, shows them how 
to put on their new issue of clothing, gives them a “fol- 
low me” and takes them to the barracks. The recruit by 
this time is usually quite bewildered by the assembly line 
technique of issue and instructions. The average recruit 
is 17 to 19, has no previous military service, joined the 
Marine Corps for “travel, education and adventure,” and 
would now like to go home. His confidence will return, 
but that first day it is dealt a staggering blow. 

The Manual of Military Occupational Specialties has 
described the drill instructor as an instructor of “basic 
military skills.” The old salts, in talking of their days in 
the “old Corps” boot camp, point out that the basic mili- 
tary skills they learned were drill, marksmanship, and 
guard duty. An oldtimer who went through Parris Is- 
land in 1929 says his instructor took them out on the 
parade ground at 0730, brought them in at chowtime. 
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Above: ‘Up and on shoulders” consumes fifteen minutes each morning and, though strenuous, gets the recruits off 


to an invigorating start. Below: Clothing and equipment inspections are an integral part of Marine recruit training. 
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went back until evening chow, and then returned to drill 
until taps. Their days were drill, drill, drill. 

Those of you who have been away from Parris Island, 
San Diego, or a “3” office for a long time may be curious 
about the specific basic military skills to which a recruit 
is now exposed. 

Here are the subjects appearing on the modern 10-week 
circuit training schedule: 


General Instruction (including 1 week mess duty) : 





7 Weeks 

Subject Hours 
U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30, M-I 10 
Infantry Pack 5 
Bayonet 8 
Defense Against Chemical Attack 3 
Infantry Drill _ 42 
Interior Guard Duty 14* 
Troop and Inspections Pikes 14% 
Parades and Ceremonies _. : ce 
Military Courtesy and Discipline eda 20 
Marches ; 8 
Use of Compass and Maps ea 8 
Shelter Tents _ ; ; ee ae 
Individual Emplacements ' 3 
Military Sanitation, Hygiene and First Aid aes 12 
Inspections _.. 9 
Care and Marking of ‘Clothing and Equipment _. uae 4 
Organization, Classification and Indoctrination 62 
Physical Exercise _ Metis es 9 
Organized Athletics 10 
Training Films __ 16% 
Combat Principles, Individual ‘and Squad HW 
Combat Formations, Rifle Squad __ 7 
Mission and History of the Marine Corps 4 
Scouting and sical : 10 
Review 6 
Open Time . 23 
Training Losses (Mess Duty). 48 
Training Losses (Field Day) — 7 
Training Losses (Wash Clothing) 15% 

Total : ; 342, 


*Plus assignments to actual guard duty. 


Rifle Range Instruction: 3 Weeks 


Subject Hours 


Responsibility for Care (Weapons) 1 
Mechanical Training 

Rifle, Cal. .30, M-! 0 

Automatic Rifle, Cal. .30 5 

Carbine, Cal. .30 pi 5 

Pistol, automatic, Cal. .45 5 

| 

8 

9 


Safety Precautions _ 
Hand and Rifle Grenades 


Infantry Drill 
Marksmanship Training 
Rifle, Cal. .22 10% 
Rifle, Cal. .30 __ 861, 
Automatic Rifle, Cal. .30. 5 
Carbine, Cal. .30 Be. 5 
Pistol, automatic, Cal. .45 5 
Demonstration, Infantry Weapons 5 
Swimming 7 12 
Total Rifle Range _ 173 
Total General Instruction 342, 
Total Recruit Instruction ‘ 515% 
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The above list appears to be a staggering amount of 
instruction for three men to give to 74 individuals. But 
the drill instructors did give all the general instruction 
during World War II and up until April 1947 when “spe- 
cial instructors” were selected to give certain instruction. 
At the present time, each recruit battalion at Parris Is- 
land has from five to six special instructors who give all 
classroom instruction in first aid, field sanitation, per- 
sonal hygiene, maps and compass, scouting and patrol- 
ling, combat formations and principles, M-1 rifle, in- 
terior guard duty, and mission and history of the Marine 
Corps. 

To a great extent, the special instructors do take a big 
load from the shoulders of the regular drill instructors. 

TSgt Carl J. Ericson, special instructor with the 2d 
Recruit Training Battalion at Parris Island since the or- 
ganization of the special instruction system in April 1947, 
estimates that he has given 1,334 hours of lectures to 
11,026 recruits. He teaches first aid, field sanitation, and 
personal hygiene. 

But the drill instructors must give the remainder of 
the subjects not given by the special instructors and also 
conduct reviews for examinations in the subjects given 
by special instructors. Therefore, each drill instructor 
must still know each subject thoroughly. In addition, he 
must get his platoon physically and mentally ready for 
at least one formal guard mount and at least one parade, 
and for four or five actual tours of guard duty within the 
battalion. The drill instructor further accompanies his 
platoon on overnight maneuvers to Elliott’s Beach, where 
among many other details he must check to see that his 
170-degree compass azimuth does not lead them into Port 
Royal Sound. 


® Tue INFLUENCE of the drill instructor can be readi- 
ly seen in such phases of boot camp as rifle marksman- 
ship and infantry drill. Even though several rifle coaches 
are assigned to the platoon for purposes of detailed range 
instruction, the rifle range coach is not the man who 
qualifies his pupils as marksmen, sharpshooters, and ex- 
perts. The drill instructor is the man who can, by his en- 
couragement, interest, and hard work, make each recruit 
want to qualify. SSgt Richard L. Tyner recently brought 
Platoon 44 through San Diego with 100 per cent range 
qualification. His next platoon had 93.4 per cent quali- 
fication. At Parris Island in September, Sgt Stephen C. 
Pretak brought Platoon 132 through with 98.6 per cent 
qualification after having been a drill instructor for only 
three months. 

Drill instructors will be the first to tell you that the 
type of men in their platoon goes a long way toward de- 
termining how well the entire platoon does in any phase 


of recruit instruction. The type of recruit does have a 


great deal to do with the platoon’s performance. But the 
type of drill instructor has a great deal more to do with 
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Training at Parris Island is thorough. Recruits stand at least one formal guard mount, parades, clothing and 
equipment inspections, regular guard, and mess duty. Above: Inspecting recruit platoon during formal guard mount. 


it. A large percentage of all recruits undergoing training 
in the “Cradles of the Corps” are lads of 17 to 19 years 
of age. They are enthusiastic, eager and highly competi- 
tive. With proper inspiration, they will respond to in- 
telligent, tactful, sympathetic instruction. “Sympathetic” 
here does not mean coddling. 

The training of recruits in close order drill is another 
phase of boot camp in which the influence of the drill in- 
structor can be readily observed. Forty-two hours of in- 
struction in one subject can be long and grim if 74 re- 
cruits and three drill instructors merely comply with the 
requirements of killing that number of hours of training 
time. But if these three drill instructors are enthusiastic 
about their work and if 74 recruits are inspired to want 
to learn how to drill, 42 hours can be short. 

SSgt Waldo J. Aleshire, now a company “chief drill 
instructor” or gunnery sergeant, has earned a reputation 
for being one of the best drill instructors on Parris Is- 
land. His recruit platoons were consistently rated “Ex- 
cellent” to “Outstanding” in close order drill when graded 
by battalion inspectors. 

Sgt Aleshire does not expose his platoon to a later drill 


movement until they have mastered his previous instruc- 
tion. Knowing a little bit of everything will teach them 
less in the long run than having them learn one movement 
well as they are exposed to it, he believes. Once they 
have learned a movement of drill, he does not drop it 
entirely. He reviews it frequently. He works on the the- 
ory that “drill is discipline and lots of it.” 


@ THE NuMBER of drill instructors authorized for the re- 
cruit depots fluctuates with the number of recruits under- 
going training. For total recruits up to 3,400, Parris Is- 
land is authorized 173 drill instructors; up to 5,000, 253; 
up to 6,500, 310; up to 8,000, 386 drill instructors. All 
these figures average roughly one drill instructor for 
every 20 recruits. Since ordinarily three drill instrue- 
tors are assigned to each platoon of 74 recruits, the above 
average allows some leeway for leaves, transfers without 
immediate replacement, and other administrative details. 
With a sudden large increase in recruits, the “Cradles” 
are sometimes hard-pressed to find enough “rockers.” 

Are all the men who are assigned as drill instructors 
holders of SSN 707? 
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Practical demonstration in 
the use of the G-12 flame 
thrower is among the varied 
orientation classes which are 
held for the qualifiers. 


Grenade throwing is 
bid another phase of the 
weapons training course. 
Each man will throw live 
fragmentation type grenade. 


Recruits are shown correct 
way to parry an antagonist’s 
weapon and thrust forward 
with the bayonet. Confidence 
is developed with bayonet. 
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Quite the contrary. At Parris Island there is one mas- 
ter sergeant who is a 707 and at San Diego, one tech 
sergeant and one private first class. The remainder of 
the several hundred drill instructors are bearers of SSNs 
603, 677, 745, 812, and any one of a dozen others. Even 
060 can be found on the drill field. 


SSN 707 was first authorized in June, 1944. However, 
at the present time no promotions in this SSN are author- 
ized. 

From all the detailed grief outlined in the recruit train- 
ing schedule, it would appear that the drill instructor’s 
life is 99.44 per cent misery. However, there are ad- 
vantages. 

The drill instructor has an outdoor life that keeps him 
healthy. 

He trains himself in executive ability. His constant 
dealing with 74 greatly different types of men sharpens 
his ability to get the most from each one of them to the 
ultimate good of the entire platoon. 

He develops an administrative mind. The need for 
complying with the many administrative details forces 
him to make an orderly arrangement to insure compli- 
ance with orders. Through force of habit and constant 
practice, he learns to make notes or develops some other 
method of insuring that he does not forget. 


® HE TRAINS HIMSELF for promotion. With the steady 
refreshing on many professional subjects, he has a good 
backlog of facts for his professional examinations. At 
Parris Island a corporal went to staff sergeant in approxi- 
mately 18 months. He was a drill instructor or special 
instructor for the whole period. Hard work and a clean 
record gave him these boosts. At least one member of 
the Fifth Class, The Basic School, earned his recommenda- 
tion for promotion to second lieutenant as a drill instruc- 
tor at Parris Island. 

In few other situations does a corporal or sergeant have 
the opportunity that he does as a drill instructor to dem- 
onstrate his fitness and ability as the leader and trainer 
of 74 men. 

The drill instructor knows that he molds the character 
of several impressionable young men whose potential 
good might otherwise be lost to society. There are cases 
of recruits whose minor police records—not disclosed 
when they enlisted—have been waived upon their suc- 
cessful demonstration that they desire to become a good 
citizen and marine. 

The drill instructor gets the credit for turning out a 
good platoon. His fitness reports take into consideration 
the “honor platoons” he has produced. Platoons are 
graded on rifle marksmanship, swimming qualifications, 
inspections, written examinations, and other pertinent 
phases of recruit training. 

The drill instructor has the inner satisfaction of know- 




















































Close order drill on asphalt parade ground wears men’s 
soles and souls, but achieves teamwork and discipline. 


ing that he is doing a good job if he is a good drill in- 
structor. 

This excerpt from a letter received by the Director of 
Plans and Policies, Headquarters Marine Corps, will dem- 
onstrate the high regard many fathers have of the work 
being done by the Marine drill instructors: 

“My son enlisted in the Marine Corps a relatively short 
time ago. Already the training has done something for 
him that a good home, good schools, and devoted friends 
have been unable to accomplish. 

“He has not been home since he enlisted with my per- 
mission and, I must confess, my misgivings. I haven’t 
seen him to talk to but his correspondence clearly indi- 
cates that his ambition has been aroused, his sense of re- 
sponsibility developed, his zest for life increased, and his 
already good character improved. . . .” 

A testimonial from a South Carolina railroad conduc- 
tor may be used also here to illustrate the effectiveness 
of the drill instructor. This conductor is employed on 
the regular coastline run which brings newly-enlisted re- 
cruits from recruiting stations east of the Mississippi to 
Yemassee for transfer to Parris Island. 

“When that gang of hoodlums rides my train, it makes 
me want to transfer off the run,” he says. “They make 
my life miserable. The only thing that keeps me on this 
coastline run is the fact that I also see those same young 
men when they get back on the train in Yemassee about 
10 weeks later after they have finished boot camp. They 
are a changed crew—not broken in spirit, not beaten, but 
with a quiet inner discipline that is beautiful to see.” 


“Boot camp does a wonderful job on them.” 
US g MC 
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Strategic Bombing Study . . . 

STRATEGIC AIR POWER: THE PATTERN OF DY- 
NAMIC SECURITY—Stephan T. Possony. 313 pages, 
illustrated, maps. Washington: Infantry Journal Press. 

$5.00 

As a member of the faculty of the Graduate School of 
Georgetown University where he conducted a military 
seminar attended by Army, Navy, and Air Force officers, 
Dr Possony was in an excellent position to realize how 
urgent was the need for an unimpassioned evaluation of 
the strategic air effort. 

Military readers should not be surprised that Dr Pos- 
sony has produced such a creditable study of strategic 
bombing, for he has long occupied a prominent position 
among American military writers. In addition to one 
previous book, Tomorrow's War, he has contributed to 
Edwin Meade Earle’s Makers of Modern Strategy. and 
has published articles in most of the leading service pub- 
lications. 

Probably the most valuable aspect of the book is the 
author’s factual examination of the capabilities of stra- 
tegic bombing. Such an able analysis by an American 
writer has been long overdue. So, in presenting his study 
of strategic bombing Dr Possony has taken a step toward 
reducing the lead that British military literature has 
established over US military writings since the end of 
World War II. While English writers have long been 
critical of the military efficacy of strategic bombing as 
conducted by the great bomber offensives of World War 
II, writers on this side of the Atlantic have been slow to 
grasp the significance of our own official US Strategic 
Bombing Survey’s analysis of the questionable effective- 
ness of strategic air effort against our late enemies. 

The manner in which the author exposes the fallacies 
of the widely held concept of “total war” constitutes one 
of the highlights of this book. It is high time that an au- 
thoritative military thinker such as Dr Possony trans- 
lates the facts and figures of our late air effort into un- 
derstandable language. Those who laud the bomber effort 
against Germany and point to it for justification of cur- 
rently espoused beliefs in the invincibility of mass raids 
against great enemy areas will not find it to their liking 
to read the author’s measured opinion that “The area at- 
tack against Germany was decidedly not (italics by the 
author) a success. More than 60 cities were destroyed 
with an outlay of about 550.000 tens, but neither the 
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Passing in Review 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








German war effort, nor Germany’s war production, were 
greatly impaired by that effort.” 

With respect to the Allied attempts to obliterate urban 
areas and by so doing destroy those who furthered the 
enemy war effort by producing war material, Dr Possony 
presents an amazing amount of factual data that clearly 
establishes that such an indirect program of reducing the 
enemy war potential is both uneconomical and relatively 
ineffective. For instance, he points out, with substantiat- 
ing figures, that in bombing of German cities, “for every 
eight houses destroyed or severely damaged, one person 
was wounded, and that 25 houses had to be destroyed or 
damaged to kill one German.” His conclusion that such 
data “appear to be conclusive proof that the air war 
need not cost the lives of innumerable civilians” coin- 
cides closely with the Strategic Bombing Survey’s finding 
that “The attacks against the German people were a 
failure.” 

There has probably not been a more severe indictment 
of the Allied air effort in World War II than Dr Pos. 
sony’s conclusion: “the ruins of Europe’s and Asia’s cities 
may be a monument to the frightfulness of modern war. 
They are also a monument to poor Allied aerial planning 
and strategy.” In this opinion the author is not alone, for 
his beliefs in this regard are surprisingly similar to those 
of Britain’s J. F. C. Fuller who deplored the combat use- 
lessness of what he termed the “Mongoloid destruction” 
resulting from the last war’s air effort. It would appear 
that at least Dr Possony’s study should indicate that those 
in the military profession should more carefully examine 
the concepts on which some base their hope for victory in 
the future. 

Fortunately, the author does not limit his thinking to 
only past performances with conventional explosives but 
includes the atomic bomb in his evaluation of strategic 
bombing capabilities. Reliance on the atomic bomb for 
realization of total destruction appears, according to the 
author, to be highly unrealistic. In making this fact clear. 
he points out that it would require the dropping of 500 
atomic bombs (a very significant total) in the first year 
of a war to equal the area destruction capacity of the 
bombing effort of the Air Force in the last year of World 
War II. Translated into terms of available intercontinen- 
tal bombers, sorties, missed targets, and operational 
losses, such information seems to pretty well dispel the 
myth of a 30-day war. Further evidence of the improb- 
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ability of ever achieving total destruction by even atomic 
bombing is presented by the author who states that “the 
complete destruction of the 10,000-odd square miles ‘to- : P 
tal’ target area in Germany . . . would require 4,000 to 
6,500 atomic bombs, provided that no bomb carriers are Fi) 
intercepted and no defensive measures against atomic 
bombs are taken.” 
This, taken with Dr Urey’s statement regarding the pos- 
sibility of an ultimate total world production of 10,000 
e atomic bombs, seems to cast a questioning light on the About Marines 
soundness of claims of being able to vanquish an enemy 
i whose peoples and cities are scattered across the width A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter $2.75 
p and length of a continent. BATTLE FOR :ARAWA = Monograph Hq USMC _ 1.50 
y While the author is highly critical of a bombing strat- BETIO BEACHHEAD Robert Sherrod 2.50 
y egy based upon “city ‘busting,” he does, however, believe BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 2.50 
e that strategic bombing against the proper targets can be cea AND bata erecies wer USMC 2.00 
y highly effective. So, while exposing the fallacies of total CORAL AND BRASS ' yard H. ta Smith apr 
F warfare, he advocates as the alternative a strategic air CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 2.00 
y offensive directed against carefully selected targets. In DEFENSE OF WAKE Monograph Hq USMC 1.25 
P short, then, he rejects the former type of air war directed DEVIL BIRDS Capt Joha A. DeChent 4.00 
largely against urban areas, and proposes in its place a FIX BAYONETS Cit dale A Veen Se | 400 
. pote “a Nog sy spnetlaanieiias ena: tantineclinas FOLLOW ME—2d Marine Division ~ pwns 6.00 
P As long as the author devotes himself to the strategic pale nab epaulets Saas 
Pie ; : saiadiad GUADALCANAL DIARY Richard Tregaskis 25 
g bombing he succeeds in making a valuable contribution HISTORY OF THE U.S, MARINE CORPS 
a to American military thinking. There will, however, be Col Clyde H. Metcalf 5.50 ° 
discerning readers who will regret that he did not limit HIT THE BEACH Maj William C. McCahill 4.95 
t himself solely to the problem of evaluating the capabili- THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
ties of the strategic air weapon, because his excursions Capt Herbert Merillat 3.00 
s into the field of high command organization and his spec- THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 5.00 
“ ulation on the nature of future warfare not only lack both i alanis Sita tial. So aaa 2; 3.00 
: the logical soundness of his bombing analysis but also the annie Cones ences 
reflect a less confident grasp of the subject matter. Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 3.00 
e In view of the author’s efforts to attune his thoughts on MARINES AT MIDWAY Monograph Hq USMC ___.50 
és bombing to the requirements of US national security, it MARINES AND OTHERS 
, is somewhat dismaying to read his advocacy of a system Col John W. Thomason, Jr 3.00 
r of high command that would be both alien to our form THE MARINES’ WAR Fletcher Pratt 5.00 
. of government and unresponsive to our security prob- THE NINTH MARINES Unit History 5.00 
e lems. This is precisely what Dr Possony proposes in his SEMPER FIDELIS, an Anthology 
" pointed criticism of our Joint Chiefs of Staff which he — ae posseng _ 
pang ene “ SIXTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 
would supplant with “an over-all Joint General Staff. 
. Apparently the author does not like the concept of the Weert. ee 2 pall 5 Dies See 
. Joint Chiefs of Staff because the Chiefs of the Army, THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 
= Navy and Air Force “continue to be members of a spe- UNCOMMON VALOR Six Combat Corres. 3.00 
a“ cific service.”” If Dr Possony’s dislike of the JCS concept U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
- is based upon an idea that being members of separate Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 3.50 
r, services prevents the members of the JCS on agreeing as 
0 to how to conduct war, then the author has overlooked 
a some very important facts relating to the war-time func- This list is revised monthly to include the 
ie tioning of our JCS. Dr Possony, and others who are so latest in military and popular books. Are 
d loud in their criticism of the uniquely American JCS there some new titles that should be added 
r system of high command at the national level have appar- to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
al ently missed the significance of the fact that during the per cent discount for Association members. 
“ entire period of World War II there were not over five 
b- questions on which the Joint Chiefs of Staff could not 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
(Pictorial) 


World War Il 

BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea) Karig and Kelly 

BATTLE REPORT Vol II (Atlantic War) 


BATTLE REPORT Vol III (Pacific War — Middle 
Phase) 


BATTLE REPORT Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 
THE BISMARK EPISODE Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 


COMPANY COMMANDER 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 


THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 
B. H. Liddell Hart 


GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR II 
Col Leslie E. Simon 


GOEBBELS' DIARIES Louis P. Lochner 


THE HISTORY OF THE 27TH INFANTRY 
DIVISION Edmund G. Love 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR Il: RISING SUN IN’ THE 
PACIFIC 1941-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR I! Francis T. Miller 


INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 


MacARTHUR'S JAPAN Russell Brines 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR Lt A. R. Buchanan, USNR 
OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE GPO 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 


STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 


STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 


TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 


Audie Murphy 
Ralph Ingersoll 


Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 


MacDonald 


TO HELL AND BACK 
TOP SECRET 
WORLD WAR II 


Texts and References 


AIRBORNE WARFARE, MajGen James M. Gavin 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA _ B. H. Sumner 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK Dr Rudolph Flesch 
ART OF WAR Sun-Tzu 


THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 


2.50 


3.00 


$3.50 
3.50 


5.00 
5.00 
3.50 


2.25 
3.00 


5.00 
4.00 


4.00 
5.00 


10.00 


6.00 


6.00 


5.00 


3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
6.00 


3.00 


5.00 
3.75 


1.75 


3.00 
3.00 
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3.00 


$3.00 
5.00 
2.50 
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Continued from page 61 


reach unanimous agreement and which, consequently, had 
to be referred to the President for resolution. This is a 
record of cooperation and harmony that cannot be 
equalled by any of history’s many examples of a supreme 
general staff such as the author proposes. 


Not the least of the arguments against the author’s 
essentially Prussian system of high command is the fact 
that Great Britain and the United States, historically op- 
posed to the Continental-Prussian concepts of high com- 
mand, have invariably triumphed over those nations hav- 
ing supreme general staffs. The reader will be justified 
in pondering the question of why this book that attempts 
to show the way to a more effective national security 
would advocate the junking of our war-proven command 
system, substituting in its place the methods of our de- 
feated enemies. 


Naval readers in particular will take exception to the 
willingness with which Dr Possony applies the stamp of 
obsolescence to amphibious operations. In the place of 
“oldfashioned” landings, he visualizes, to the amazement 
of informed military readers, that “Within a few years it 
will be possible to land large airborne ground formations, 
entire corps, and possibly armies, two thousand miles dis- 
tant far inside the enemy country and equip and supply 
them with such regularity that they will be able to accept 
ground battle on practically equal terms with the enemy’s 
army.” Such a categorical statement as to the realization 
of so tremendous an airborne capability within a few 
years is at least astounding. It is all the more surprising 
in view of the Jnfantry Journal’s recent disclosure that 
the lifting of one new airborne division would require 
“just about double the number of troop-carrier aircraft 
now authorized by the air forces.” Even this very modest 
half division lift using all the carrier-planes now author- 
ized would be at operational ranges measured in hun- 
dreds of miles, which would be a far cry from Dr Pos- 
sony’s two thousand mile hop into the enemy’s country. 


All of which would seem to indicate that if the author 
can show how, in a matter of a “few years” corps and 
armies can make a complete combat lift of two thousand 
miles and receive all supply by air, then we can only ob- 
serve that he possesses the most carefully guarded and 
revolutionary secret in the history of warfare. 


With the exception of these and a few other extraneous 
passages that could have been eliminated by subjecting 
the manuscript to a careful editing, the portions of the 
book concerned with the employment of strategic air 
power represent worthwhile reading for military and 
civilian readers alike. These good parts of the text, and 
they comprise the bulk of it, have the added value of 
reassuring the reader that Britain does not have a com- 


plete monopoly on progressive military writers and 
thinkers. JDH 
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AXIS GRAND STRATEGY Compiled from Original 
Material Prepared by Staff Officers of the Ger- 
man Army, Navy & Air Force 


BASE PLATE McGURK, COMPANY OFFICER 
LtCol W. K. Jones 


BOMBING AND STRATEGY 
Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 
Alan Villiers 
Col A. J. D. Biddle 


Infantry Journal, 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 


Fletcher Pratt 


THE CORAL SEA 
DO OR DIE (Judo) 
DRILL AND COMMAND 


ELEVEN GENERALS 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB 
FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & Col Robert W. Robb 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HIS- 
TORY Capt A. T. Mahan 

INTELLIGENCE IS FOR COMMANDERS 
LtCol P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 

HATCHER'S BOOK OF THE GARAND 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 


HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 


HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE—NRA 
Infantry Journal 


LtCol J. D. Hittle 


P. M. S. Blackett 


JOMINI'S ART OF WAR 
THE LIFE OF NELSON Capt A. T. Mahan 
MACHINE WARFARE MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
MAHAN ON NAVAL WARFARE 

MAHAN ON SEA POWER 
MASTERING THE PISTOL (Bud) Fisher 
MASTERING THE RIFLE (Bud) Fisher 


MILITARY APPLICATIONS OF MATHEMATICS 
Paul P. Hanson 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORTS 
A. C. Howell 


THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 
MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes Charles Yerkow 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS, 1948 Edition 

THE NONCOM'S GUIDE MSPCo 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol | (Pistols) 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol II (Rifles) 
THE OFFICER'S GUIDE (Army) MSPCo 
RAND McNALLY ROAD ATLAS 

RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 
ROCKETS AND JETS Zim 
SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD  W. H. B. Smith 


SOVIET ARMS AND SOVIET POWER 
Gen Augustin Guillaume 


SPEECH FOR THE MILITARY = Brenleck & Rights 
WALTHER PISTOLS W. H. B. Smith 


WAY OF A FIGHTER 
MajGen Claire Lee Chennault 


William E. Livezey 
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Historical 


AMERICA AND WAR Col Marion O. French 


ADVENTURES OF GENERAL MARBOT 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


A STUDY OF HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 


CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 
LtCol S. G. Brady 


JEB STUART Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS A. K. Martienssen 


INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS 
Frederick the Great 


LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes, 


Douglas S. Freeman 
MARCH OF MUSCOVY Harold Lamb 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE BATTLES 
Roger Shaw 


ORDEAL BY FIRE Fletcher Pratt 
ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA _ Freeman Cleaves 
ROOTS OF STRATEGY Col Thomas R. Philips 
THE WAR OF 1812 Francis F. Beirne 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 
John Crane & 
James F. Kriley, USNR 


WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
YOUNG WASHINGTON—Freeman 2 Vol—Set 


Non-Fiction 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE Frank Salser 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL Arnold J. Toynbee 


THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE 
Comdr Arthur A. Ageton 


NAVY WIFE Nancy Shea 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby 


PROWLING RUSSIA'S FORBIDDEN ZONE 
Werner Knop 


PUT YOURSELF IN MARSHALL'S PLACE 

James P. Warburg 
SCARNE ON CARDS John Scarne 
SCARNE ON DICE 


THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN CHINA 
Israel Epstein 


John Scarne 


$5.00 


3.75 
5.00 
2.00 


2.50 
3.75 
4.00 


1.50 


21.00 
3.50 


2.50 
5.00 
3.75 
3.00 
5.00 


1.98 
3.75 
15.00 


$3.00 
3.50 


3.50 
3.50 
1.50 


2.75 


1.00 
3.95 
5.00 
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FICTION 


current novels. 


The GAZETTE Book- 
shop can supply all 
Older 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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| am eligible for membership in the Marine Corps Association. 































late: ok Oldel-%4 for which please send me the following books which | 
have listed by title and price. 





NAME AND RANK (Print) 


ADDRESS (Print) 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. | understand that as a 


[} 1! enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
C) | enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


[) As 1! am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* 














Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bockshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Enclosed is my check/money order for $s 
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Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 
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One of the Most 
Important Pages 


in this magasine is the 


one opposite this page 


It’s a well-known fact that the Gazette’s readers 
far outnumber its subscribers and while it’s flattering 
to have a large following, the fact remains that new 
subscribers and regular renewals are the life blood of 
your magazine. 


The more subscribers — the better your magazine — 
and that means a greater dividend for you. That’s why 


the opposite page is so important. 


Are You a Gazette Subscriber? 





To Marines everywhere, regular and reserve, active and inactive, 1 extend my 
personal best wishes and felicitations on the happy occasion of the 174th Anniversary 


of our Corps. 
Volumes have been written and countless words have been spoken about the 


history and accomplishments of the United States Marine Corps. Marines of every 
age since the trying days of the American Revolution have contributed a substantial 
share to the development and preservation of our Nation as a true champion of liberty 
and a staunch advocate of peace among men. This sacred heritage is ours to foster 
for the rest of our days. We must prove ourselves equal to the task by accepting and 
accomplishing the missions assigned to the Marine Corps under existing legislation 
with the same thoroughness and sincerity of purpose that has guided the efforts of 
those who have preceded us in the Corps. 

But more than that, we of this generation who live in a world beset with con- 
flicting ideologies would do well to take stock of our personal appreciation of the 
fundamental liberties of American life. As Marines we must be among the first to 
know, respect, and propagate the principles on which our American heritage is 
founded. To fail in this mission is to break faith with those who have given their 
lives that we might enjoy “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


0 AB 


C. B. CATES 
General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 





